




















§ COMPLETE LUBRICATION SERVICE 


The VACUUM OIL COMPANY’S STANDARDS include: 


ConsIDERATION of APPLICATION of knowledge to 
lubrication in terms of: individual requirements: 


1. Conservation of power. Wher? required, Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany Lubrication Service includes 


APPROVAL 


ORE than 200 of the fore- 
ndium of lubrication Z 5 
hicmelins in the world. mos t machinery bui l d ers 
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ae pen ewe in America specifically approve 
— Gargoyle Lubricating Oils for use 
on their machines. Such approval 
is not accidental. It is based upon 


‘“‘a correct grade of oil for every 


type of service.’”’ Our complete 


lubrication service in- 
cludes the selection of 
right oils for your 
equipment. 


A grade for each ripe of serous 
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COAL AGE “King Coal’s Market Place” 


When the coa 


waits 
for the motor 


The coal has been shot down but the miner 
can’t load it until he gets an empty. That’s 
where you will appreciate the dependabil- 
ity of Exide-Ironclad Batteries. When an 
Exide-Ironclad is in the gathering motor, 
miners know that the delay, if there is one, 
isn’t caused by the battery. An Exide- 
Ironclad is so ruggedly built that it stays 
on the job day in and day out without 
causing trouble or needing repairs. 


















No matter how long and 
heavy the trip or how 
steep the grade, an Ex- 
ide-Ironclad Battery 
usually walks away with 
its load. This battery 
always has extra power 
in reserve, and when 
needed it can deliver that 
power faster than usual. 
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Exide 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


Learn more about Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries. Send for our free book- 
let: “Facts for consideration in 
selecting a Storage Battery.”’ 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 





Here’s what a good 
haulage system will 
do—hustle the loads 
out faster than the 
weigher can send 
them over the tipple, 
and hustle the emp- 
ties in faster than the 
miners can load them. 
Of course, where 
such speed as this is 
shown, you will find 
Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries in the gather- 
ing motors. 





efficien 


easily 
waste. 








One more car over the tipple. 


ly it tak 














The internal resistance of the 
Exide-Ironclad is low and its 


cy is high, consequent- 
es current in quickly, 
and with very little 








How many there will 


be at the day’s end depends in large part upon the 
speed and efficiency of your haulage system. One 
thing is certain, however. If your motors are powered 
by Exide-Ironclad Batteries, there will be more cars 


over the tipple each shift. 
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The Best Hangers 
Cost Less 








| MINE HANGERS cost you less in 
the long run. | 


To assume equal economy on equal 
first cost would be just as inaccu- 
rate for mine hangers as it is for any pro- 
duct you buy. 


Univereal-5 You do not buy your personal needs on that : 
basis. You buy on the value in service you 
know or expect you will get. 


And so it is proved by users of O-B hangers 
that they get more for their money—in ser- 
vice rendered. 


A complete list of O-B hangers, for the 
numerous special types of trolley suspen- 
sion, carried in stock, assures you of prompt 


Two of 5 styles and 
sizes of O-B Uni- 
versal Hangers. For 
roof or timber sup- 
port. 

















service. 

One in five ordinary malleable : 

iron area a oe brittle in Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
galvanizing. This isa known and Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited 
recognized fact. But there is _ Niagara Falls, Canada 

the exception—the O-B Flecto 140m 





. process eliminates this embrit- 
tlemet. Flecto iron is never 
brittle. It is used in making all 
O-B hangers. 


OB IS BOUGHT WHEN SERVICE IS SOUGHT 


— Ohi 


[ = PORCELAIN 


% 
INSULATORS 
LINE MATERIALS 
RAIL BONDS 
@ | CAR EQUIPMENT 


MINING 
MATERIALS «> i 
VALVES 
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Make Business Profitable 


OTHING IS MORE disastrous for an industry 

than a general conviction that it is more profit- 
able to run at a loss than to lie idle and thus face a 
heavier deficit. It is demoralizing because when many 
adopt this as a maxim in business, everyone suffers the 
loss, and the tonnage produced is no greater than it 
would be if everyone demanded a reasonable profit. It 
is time that the coal industry developed a better man- 
ner of thinking. Everyone should know his actual costs 
and refuse to operate when they cannot be met and 
more than met by the selling price. 

Every ton of coal mined brings an inevitable outlay 
on more rails, ties, trolley wire and bonds. Every room 
worked out makes necessary more development, makes 
ventilation and drainage costs higher. It is well to ask 
if it is advisable to enlarge a mine, if the enlargement 
brings a loss instead of a return. At no time is a 
frank inquiry into actual costs more needed than during 
a period of low prices. When the earnings are high and 
profits are certain, the risk is inconsiderable, but with 
prices low the operation of a mine may be full of 
insidious financial dangers, and many companies not 
only lose money but actually lose more than they would 
if they shut down entirely or worked less regularly. 

A better prospect is opening up before the industry. 
Tonnages are increasing, prices are a little higher and 
there is a tendency to operate mines just to increase or 
retain the working forces and be ready for the better 


- times believed to be ahead. There will be no better 


times for the operator if the prospect proves too allur- 
ing. He will flood his market and there will not be 
enough tonnage to go round. Prices will also sag 
below a profit. What coal needs is a new psychology, 
a new way of thinking. If the industry persists in 
calculating in terms of volume of business instead of 
in terms of profit it will continue to face heavy losses. 





Eye Height and 
Eye Accidents 


HE DISTANCE range of from 43 to 6 ft. repre- 

sents eye height. Within approximately this range 
any projecting nail, bracket, or timber-end is a potential 
hazard and may be the cause of a face or eye injury 
where the victim does not happen to note the projection. 
A file carelessly stuck into a timber forms a dangerous 
projection. Coal miners frequently use files to sharpen 
their picks. To prevent these files from being care- 
lessly stuck into timbers it is good practice to forge 
the pointed end into a handle so that it cannot be stuck 
into the timber. Axes and picks are sometimes stuck 
into drift or heading timbers and thus are a source of 
danger to the unwary. It is good safety practice for a 
safety man systematically to examine workings and to 
remove all the spikes, projecting timber-ends and to 


instruct miners and timbermen not to use the eye- 
height interval for their tools where men might pass. 





When Fire Has Passed 


T IS NOT TRUE that where fire has passed it can- 

not pass again. Mines which have had an explosion 
and had no fire in them have had a second one a few 
days or a few weeks later. Enough dust remains un- 
distilled and unconsumed after an explosion to cause an- 
other and an equally disastrous explosion, and gas, of 
course, if present, will always renew the conditions 
that favored the first explosion. 

But when gas has exploded and fresh air is not be- 
ing introduced, as in an unventilated or sealed area, 
the atmosphere is full of carbon dioxide and the methane 
percentage has been reduced, so for a while another ex- 
plosion is not likely to occur. If the oxygen in the air 
has been quite generally converted into carbon dioxide, 
the methane liberated by the heat may not have been 
completely burned. But methane in an extinctive at- 
mosphere tends by its presence to lower the percentage 
of oxygen, thus making an explosion less probable. 

Thus, after an explosion in an unventilated area, no 
further explosion is immediately to be feared. Conse- 
quently that is precisely the safe period at which to . 
erect seals if oxygen-apparatus men are present to do 
it or can be rushed to the scene for that purpose. 

At the Horning mine, there was an explosion that 
killed several men who were sealing a fire. Sometime 
later several apparatus men were in the mine exploring 
and another explosion occurred, which was stopped by 
rock dust. Very nervily these men who were not in- 
jured argued that then was afforded the best oppor- 
tunity they would have to seal the mine. In fine, they 
knew the enemy had but one barrel to his gun and 
that when he had shot and missed was a good time 
to disarm him. So they proceeded to erect seals shut- 
ting in the inert atmosphere. The sealing was suc- 
cessful, though the explosion which made it possible 
was local and the atmosphere was doubtless not by any 
means free of oxygen. 

At the Allan mine, also, seals over the main shaft 
and over the fan outlet were safely erected after the 
second explosion. In the light of the Horning recovery 
experience, it may be excusable to speculate whether it 
would not have been better to have strengthened the 
seals at the various levels rather than to have retreated 
to the surface and put seals on the exterior of the mine. 
The explosion should have been an assurance of safety. 
After it had occurred there should have been no ap- 
prehension for the men working in the shaft provided 
the seals were erected with rapidity and were placed so 
as to close in the fire area. 

It was well to seal the fan outlet, for it appears to 
have been difficult to erect a seal on the return at any 
other point, but the work would have been materially 
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advanced had it been possible to keep the main shaft 
open. 

If rescue men realized that an explosion which does 
little damage prepares the way for safe sealing and that 
a delay in sealing makes another explosion more prob- 
able they would be heartened to perform this work just 
when the peril seems most imminent, but is really most 
remote. They would then be able to take advantage of 
what work has already been performed and is avail- 
able for extension and completion. To wait for the mine 
to load up for another shot is a fatal error. 

The decision at the Allan mine was better chosen 
than that. There was no delay, only a change in plan. 
That change, if not for the best, was, at least, quite 
natural. It seemed the height of prudence and an evi- 
dence of due thought for the safety of the men. Most 
mine managers would have followed the same plan, but 
whether it was for the best, remains open to doubt. 

However, this should be said: A mine that is pro- 
vided with an inert atmosphere by an explosion has the 
disadvantage of being filled with extremely hot gases. 
These soon lose much of their heat to the environing 
walls, the cooling process drawing in air. 

When, on the other hand, a mine has an equally inert 
atmosphere that has been created by a slow fire, by 
the absorption of oxygen by coal and timber and by 
the emission of methane, the atmosphere is cooler and 
there is less opportunity for it to cool and draw in air. 
Consequently the occasion is possibly safer for sealing 
eperations than when the inertness of the atmosphere 
kas resulted from an explosion. 

But this more desirable condition is consequent only 
on complete sealing and can only aid in advancing work 
on a subdued or possibly extinguished fire. So it re- 
mains true that the few hours after an explosion is 
the safest time for sealing. 





Who Benefits By Efficiency? 


FFICIENCY METHODS and movements and the 

introduction of automatic labor-saving machinery 
have been regarded by organized labor as jacks to screw 
up profits for the employers rather than as instruments 
for the expansion of wages. But this view is incorrect, 
the higher production per man obtained from efficiency 
of management or methods, and from the installation of 
labor-saving machinery benefits labor just as much as 
the employer. 

The cheaper the product can be mined or manu- 
factured due to an increased production per man result- 
ant on better methods or machinery, the cheaper it can 
be sold. Economic competition will limit the lion’s 
share from going to the operator, and the fact that the 
operator can stay in business increases or maintains the 
earnings of his employees. 

Although the rate of wages may not be immediately 
increased by the introduction of efficiency methods or 
automatic machinery, and although the employee who 
loads four tons by hand today and tomorrow loads six 
tons by machine may not have his wages increased one 
and one-half times, the fact that the operator is en- 
abled to sell his products more cheaply maintains earn- 
ings for the employee, and gives him another day’s 
wage that otherwise he would not have received, thus 
adding to his annual income. 

The coal industry faces increasing competition from 
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oil, natural gas and hydro-electric power and needs 
every assistance from managerial and mechanical im- 
provements to hold its own. In consequence they who 
stand in the road of management and operating progress 
within the industry stand in their own light. 





Mechanical Loading in Wyoming 


EW STATES of this Union have made such sub- 

stantial progress in mechanical loading as Wyoming. 
The Union Pacific Coal Co., the Gunn-Quealy Coal Co., 
at Sweetwater, and the Kemmerer Coal Co., at Sublet, 
have all introduced face conveyors, Sweetwater having 
had them since 1924. Chain and reciprocating con- 
veyors and scrapers are in use in the Rock Springs 
mines; at Sweetwater chain conveyors have been in- 
stalled; at Sublet coal is conveyed in reciprocating con- 
veyors and at Hanna, as also at Sheridan, two types 
of loading machines are working. 

Mining methods, also, have been changed to meet the 
new conditions wherever the seams being mined are 
of moderate thickness. Faces, in length up to 300 ft., 
are worked, and the coal is broken down into a con- 
veyor which discharges onto another conveyor at right 
angles to the first. This in turn discharges onto a 
short conveyor at right angles to the second, or parallel 
to the face conveyor, the third conveyor discharging 
into cars. The roof at the face is strongly supported 
by props or cribs which are systematically withdrawn 
as the face retreats from the caved area. 

Scrapers and auxiliary conveyors are also being used 
in advancing operations but in this instance, the coal 
over an area considerably wider than a single room is 
extracted, the roof being supported on coal pillars and 
closely spaced props until this unit area is finished 
when the props are pulled and the roof caved. Recipro- 
cating conveyors of the trough type are used both in 
development and in mining pillars. In thick-seam min- 
ing, the room-and-pillar method is the only feasible 
plan, and machines of several types have been used suc- 
cessfully in loading out coal from rooms and in develop- 
ment work. 

Thus the second stage in the mechanicalization of 
mining has been reached, the first being the introduc- 
tion and use of undercutting machines. One important 
novelty in the use of reciprocating conveyors seems as 
if it might become of great utility. An accessory scoop 
is attached to the end of the conveyor which loads out 
a large proportion of the broken coal, thus reducing 
the quantity of coal that has to be shoveled. Details 
of the mechanism are in process of development. Much 
credit is due the operating and engineering staffs of 
the Union Pacific Coal Co., for their work in perfecting 
this useful adjunct to the reciprocating conveyor. 

Another notable development in Wyoming has been 
the standardization of methods. At the mines of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co. the same process is now going 
on that has done so much in the past to improve 
railroad practice. For every class of work, standards 
are being made, the work of establishing these stand- 
ards being given to a specially appointed official to 
whom is accorded the assistance of all the officials of 
the company. Standards are no longer the avocational 
work of a busy man. They have a steady sponsor in 
the engineer whose work it is to prepare them. 

Wyoming has “done her bit” in promoting progress, 
especially in the development of mechanical loading and 
low-cost methods of mining. 
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Coke Ovens, Wankie Colliery. 


Africa Has Four Times as Much Coal as Reported 


Coal Reserves of Continent Total 225 Billion Tons—Two per Cent Only 
in Northern Half—Union of South Africa Has Nine-Tenths of All Coal 
—Coals Range from Carboniferous to Quarternary, Lignite to Anthracite 


By Bertrand L. Johnson 


Chief, Section of Foreign Economics, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


of the coal resources of Africa, the best and written embodying the results of these investigations. 
most complete is that given in the volumes of I have made a comprehensive study of the existing 
the “Coal Resources of the World,” published in 1913 literature relating to the geology and coal resources of 
by the Twelfth Interna- Africa. This has resulted 
tional Geological Congress. a‘ - ) 3] in large changes in the 
This places the total coal earlier estimates, an addi- 
resources of Africa at 57,- tion of estimates for the 
839,000,000 tons, with the reserves of hitherto un- 
additional statement that known or unconsidered coal- 
“large unestimated fields and an increase in 
reserves remain in south- the estimates of the coal 
ern Nigeria, a moderate reserves in others, approx- 
amount in Nyasaland, and imately quadrupling the 
small reserves in Madagas- figures of the previous 
car, East Africa Protec- estimates for the total re- 
torate, Sudan, and Abys- sources of Africa. 
sinia.” The total coal reserves of 
Since the data leading to that continent may now 
the preparation of the Sate wi tentatively be placed at 
above estimate were as- 225,000,000,000 tons, about 


sembled about fifteen years Wankie Colliery, Matabeleland, Southern Rhodesia 98 per cent of which lies in 

t ss has One of the important users of coal in Africa is the Union z 

ago, great progre Miniere du Haut Katanga. ane concession is no great distance the southern portion of the 

j i iga- from Livingstone and the celebrate ctoria Falls. It is said to ° . p 

et ety mm a eps contain not less than ox billion tons of oa). The Katanga copper continent. The distribu- 
10n oO e coal resource properties lie far to the nor n the Belgian Congo near its * 

southern borders and some copper is being mined on the British ‘on of these reserves 

Published with the permission § side o e line. “Coa esources of the World” says that Wankie i iti 
of Director, U.. S. Geological coal has from “8 to 13 per cent of ash which compares well with — the various political 
Survey. the usual 15 to 20 per cent in South African coals.” d units is extremely unequal. 


(): ALL THE ESTIMATES, hitherto compiled, of the African continent, and many articles have been 
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About 90 per cent of the total coal reserve is in the 
Union of South Africa, 5 per cent in Rhodesia, about 
2 per cent in Nigeria, and not over one per cent in any 
of the remaining countries of Africa. 

The coals range in age from Carboniferous to Quater- 
nary, and in rank from lignite to anthracite, but they 
are predominantly of Permo-Triassic age, and bitu- 
minous coal forms by far the greater part of the re- 
serve. Bituminous and anthracitic coals occur in the 
Carboniferous measures of Algeria and the Permo-Tri- 
assic measures of southern Africa; lignite and bitu- 
minous coals in the Mesozoic and Tertiary beds in 
various parts of Africa and lignite in the Quaternary 
beds of Madagascar. Coking coals occur in the Carboni- 
ferous measures of the Kenadsa basin of Algeria and 
in the Permo-Triassic coals of southern Africa. 

Union of South Africa.—The total coal reserves of 
the Union of South Africa comprise about 90 per cent 
of the total coal reserves of the whole African con- 
tinent. With the exception of some unimportant Ter- 
tiary and Cretaceous coals in Cape Colony they are all 
of Permo-Triassic age and lie in the central and north- 
esatern portions of a great structural basin covering 
practically the whole of the Union of South Africa 
except central and northern Transvaal. 

The data available at present indicate a total coal 
reserve for this country of at least 205,400,000,000 tons. 
The coals range in rank from high-volatile bituminous 
coals to anthracite, although the greater part of the 
deposits appears to be a medium to low-volatile bitu- 
minous coal. For the most part the coals are non- 
coking, although the coal from some of the beds yields 
a coke suitable for metallurgical purposes. 

Rhodesia.—The coalfields of Rhodesia are of Permo- 
Triassic age, and occur chiefly in a series of fault blocks 
along the Zambesi River Valley. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the known coal resources of Rhodesia are stated to 
be of semi-bituminous coal and the remainder in part 
bituminous and in part semi-anthracite. The Wankie 
coal makes an excellent metallurgical coke. The total 
coal reserves of Southern Rhodesia have heen put at 
6,814,000,000 tons; those of Northern Rhodesia in excess 
of 5,060,000,000 tons. 

Nigeriea.—The Nigerian coal deposits, restricted en- 
tirely to Southern Nigeria, occur in Cretaceous and 
Tertiary sediments. The Cretaceous coals are all sub- 
bituminous, whereas the Tertiary beds include both 
sub-bituminous coal and lignite. The reserve of Cre- 
taceous coal is possibly over 2,000,000,000 tons. No 
estimates are available as to the reserve of Tertiary 
coal, but it appears to be considerable. In view of the 
wide distribution of the coals on the lower Niger River, 
the number and thickness of the beds, totalling 77 ft. 
of coal at one locality, it is not at all impossible that 
the reserves of Tertiary lignites much exceeds that of 
the developed Cretaceous coal of the Udi coalfield. 

Belgian Congo.—The coal deposits of the Belgian 
Congo lie in great depressed fault blocks in a thin, 
nearly horizontal series of Permo-Triassic beds on the 
southeastern edge of the great Congo Basin. The coals 
are medium to high-volatile non-coking bituminous coals 
with widely variant ash content. The total coal reserves 
of the Belgian Congo were estimated in 1913 at 990,- 
000,000 tons. Later investigations are said to indicate 
reserves of possibly nearly 2,000,000,000 tons. 

Portuguese East Africa.—In Portuguese East Af- 
rica the Permo-Triassic beds alone are known to be 
coal-bearing. These are now present only in small fault 
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Where Africa’s Coal Fields Are Located 


The columns show where the reserves are and not the quantities 
produced, though if they were based on production the large center 
column, resting on the Union of South Africa would probably be 
even more impressively high and Nigeria’s column would be even 
more squat. If great mineral riches are to come from Africa it 
will need much coal. Whether it can find available within its 
ee the needed fuel is a matter of much interest to American 
shippers. 


blocks along the Lujenda and Zambesi Rivers, and in 
a narrow offshoot of the great Permo-Triassic coal basin 
of the Union of South Africa which extends northward 
along the boundary of that country and Portuguese 
East Africa. 

By far the most important coalfields of this territory 
are those which lie in a group of small fault blocks 
along the Zambesi River in the vicinity of Téte, and 
which is usually referred to as the Téte basin. The 
coal reserves of this region, probably in excess of 
1,000,000,000 tons, consists of low-volatile coking bitu- 
minous coals. 

Miscellaneous countries.—The coal resources of the 
remaining coal-bearing countries of Africa are of much 
less importance than those just mentioned. Tanganyika 
Territory, Madagascar and Nyasaland, each have re- 
serves of Permo-Triassic coal of a few hundred million 
tons. In Tanganyika Territory, Permo-Triassic coal- 
bearing sediments occur in some small fault blocks on 
the shores of Lake Nyasa. 

In the most important of these fields the coal-bearing 
zone is traceable for 9 miles and where best developed 
has a total thickness of 36 ft. of bituminous coal, some 
of which will coke. The Permo-Triassic coalfields of 
Madagascar lie in three small fault blocks in the south- 
western part of the island, with a maximum total thick- 
ness of 133 ft. of medium-volatile bituminous coal. 

Tunisia, also, has a total coal reserve of at best only a 
few million tons, consisting of Tertiary lignite and sub- 
bituminous coal, principally in the Cape Bon coalfield. 
Abyssinia, Eritrea, and British Somaliland, contain 
some small fields of lignitic and sub-bituminous coals of 
early Mesozoic age. The contained coal beds are few 
in number and individually do not exceed 24 in. in 
thickness. 
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How Allan Mine, Stellarton, N. S., Was Recovered 
After a Mysterious Explosion 


_ Disaster Damages Only Part of Mine — Compressed - Air Leak 
Saves Seven Men—No One Working Where Explosions Appear to 
Have Started—Leaks in Made Ground at Air Shaft Give Trouble 


By T. L. McCall 


Assistant Mining Engineer, Acadia Coal Co., 
Stellarton, N. S. \ 


in the death of four men, occurred in the Allan 

mine at Stellarton, N. S., which is one of the 
mines belonging to the Acadia Coal Co., a subsidiary 
company of the British Empire Steel Corporation. 

The coal field at Stellarton is an irregular canoe- 
shaped basin, with its axis pointing easterly and dip- 
ping to the east from the Allan mine. The seams which 
have been worked are, in their de- 


(): JUNE 30, 1924, an explosion, which resulted 


As soon as all the available coal has been extracted from 
a panel, the entries to that panel are closed by sub- 
stantial stoppings. 

The workings are ventilated by an exhaust fan placed 
at No. 2 shaft, No. 1 shaft being the downcast. . The 
seams emit much gas, but with a total ventilating cur- 
rent of 80,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, at 3.7 in. of 
watergage, little gas is to be found in the return airways. 
Prior to the explosion there were 





three main air splits. At the 476-ft. 


scending order, as follows: 
<i. oe ] ‘HIS MINE has many 


PoGre GONl MOOR... 6 <0 0c cc ccans 40 
RS SNS jpta aa Set neem sepore 150 
CP CE I, ion co scwcucca 10 
I os Bile eae a ye eee 150 
so fk eee 10 


Other seams are known to lie be- 
low these but so far they have not 
been worked at this mine. 

At the time of the explosion the 
workings, with the exception of a 
3mall district in the Third seam, were 
all confined to the Foord seam. The 
coal measures are badly disturbed 
and faulted. Consequently levels fre- 
quentiy, when crossing a fault, pass 
directly or with only a short tunnel, 
from one seam to another. The pitch 
of the measures varies from zero to 
80 deg. but the average inclination 
is 25 deg. 

The workings are reached by two 
vertical shafts, of which No. 1, situ- 


of the characteristics 
of the average anthracite 
mine of the United States 
in its dips, folding and 
faulting and in its method 
of operations. The coal, 
however, doubtless burned 
somewhat more fiercely. 
Electricity probably had 
nothing to do with the 
fire as it was used only to 
operate the pumps at the 
shaft. The rescue men 
had to take scows down 
in the cage, launch them 
and float them to dry 
ground in order to erect 
one of the _ stoppings. 
Another had to be built in 
3 ft. of water. 


landing, one split ventilated all the 
workings in that district and re- 
turned directly to No. 2 shaft. At 
the 1,204-ft. landing the intake air 
was split east and west at the shaft 
bottom, these air currents eventually 
being led back through workings to 
the 962-ft. landing of No. 2 shaft. 

Most of the water made in the 
mine is caught at the 962-ft. land- 
ing, where electrically driven pumps, 
located at No. 1 shaft, throw it direct 
to the surface. The water from the 
1,204-ft. landing is pumped to the 
main sump at the 962-ft. landing. 

The Acadia Coal Co. maintains a 
rescue corps in charge of a skilled 
instructor, and the rescue station is 
well equipped with self-contained 
breathing apparatus and other 
necessary accessories. 

The explosion occurred at 4 p.m. 
at a time when the afternoon shift, 








ated on the axis of the basin, is the 





consisting of 76 men was just about 





main hoisting shaft, and is sunk to 

a depth of 1,250 ft. (1,204 ft. below sea-level) to the 
Foord seam. This shaft has three compartments, Nos. 
1 and 2 being used for hoisting; No. 3, which is sep- 
arated from the other two by a wooden brattice, is 
reserved for pump columns and electric cables. There 
are two intermediate landings situated at 522 and 1,008 
ft. respectively (476 ft. and 962 ft. below sea-level) from 
the surface. Prior to the explosion, coal was hoisted 
from all three landings. 

No. 2 shaft is distant some 350 ft. to the north of 
No. 1, is sunk to a depth of 1,008 ft., and has an inter- 
mediate landing 522 ft. from the surface. From the 
intermediate landings, level crosscut tunnels are driven 
through the rock which intersect the seams at corre- 
sponding elevations. 

The mine is worked by the bord-and-pillar method 
and as the coal is liable to ignite spontaneously when 
pillars are being extracted, the panel system is used. 





Abstract of article entitled “The Explosion and Recovery at 
Allan Mine,” read at annual meeting of Mining Society of Nova 
Scotia at Baddeck, N. S., held June, 1926, and published in 
Transactions of the Canadian Institute of Mining & Metallurgy. 


reaching their working places. The 
first word that something unusual had happened was 
received from the pump attendant at the 962-ft. landing, 
who, calling for the cage by telephone, stated that dense 
volumes of smoke and dust were pouring out from the 
inby workings. The rescue station was immediately 
notified and had all its apparatus and available men on 
the ground with the least possible delay. 

The mine fan, from an external examination, ap- 
peared to be uninjured and was kept running at its 
normal speed. / The attendant in charge of the air 
compressors reported a sudden drop in pressure, and 
accordingly instructions were given to start up another 
compressor and maintain the normal pressure of 90 lb. 
per sq.in. 

Almost immediately men began to come up No. 1 
shaft from the 1,204-ft. landing. They reported that 
dense volumes of asphyxiating smoke and dust were 
coming from the west side of the shaft, against the 
normal air current, and passing into the east-side intake 
air. They further reported that when passing the 
476-ft. landing, the air in the shaft was clear, and so, 
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as the rescue corps was scarcely ready, a volunteer 
crew without breathing apparatus descended and 
warned all workers in that district to make for the 
surface. None of the men in the 476-ft. landing had 
any idea that anything unusual had occurred. 

Some of the workers in the 1,204-ft. landing, east 
district, had taken warning from the fumes and dust 
in the air, and made their way out to the shaft bottom, 
and on to the surface; but it was necessary to send 
a rescue team carrying canaries and safety lamps into 
the furthest inby workings, where a large number of 
men were employed. 

They found these men were also blissfully ignorant 
of any disaster having taken place, and, as the air was 
respirable, they were brought out to the surface. Thus 
by 6 p.m., with the exception of eleven men who had 
gone to work in the Third seam on the west side of 
the 1,204-ft landing, account had been received of all 
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the head of this sinking. Four of the men had suc- 
cumbed to the effects of afterdamp with the remainder 
either unconscious or dazed. It was learned after- 
wards, from the survivors, that they had been at work 
when the explosion occurred and in trying to make their 
way out, up the Third seam sinking and along the 
level, had found their way blocked by falls. It is prob- 
able that the leak of compressed-air was of material 

benefit in saving life until ventilation was restored. 
The course of the ventilation current heading west 
from the lowest landing is indicated on the map by 
arrows and is as follows: From No. 1 shaft at the 
1,204-ft. landing the air entered the Foord seam, from 
which a crosscut tunnel led to the Cage seam. Another 
crosscut in the Cage seam brought the air to the 
Third-seam level, and after traveling down the sinking 
and around the workings it returned to the Third-seam 
counter level. Thence the air ascended through 
Beaton’s Balance to the 962-ft. level, 
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then through a crosscut tunnel back 

to the Cage seam, where after venti- 

ae lating a small pillar district in the 

s we tthie - oRT Foord seam, it returned to No. 2 

De ast me Oe, ort shaft along the 962-ft. Cage west level. 

Ss Sr ‘-.Senavertion door Close to where the men were 

ba Aw, Y witha diana Eee - sna found, at the top of the Third seam 

ae ¢ ey, ese oe sinking, were signs of a violent ex- 

weit Y f eo Aeon ca P. sonthomg plosion, with all indications of its 

esl tnititagd de niet ansie yy) Rs force having traveled down Beaton’s 
aan »~ Cage » } Balance. 


By midnight all the men, who had 
|! been in the mine at the time, of 
the explosion, had been brought 
to the surface, and the next step was 
to try and reach the seat of explo- 
sion. With this in view, a party was 
organized to explore the return air- 








Part of Allan Mine in Which Explosion Occurred 
The east section of the mine is omitted, also that part connecting with the 476-ft. 
Apparently it is the custom at Stellarton to denominate levels not in relation 
to the depth from the surface but in accord with their sea-level depths. 


level. 


the men at work in the mine at the time of the 
explosion. 

The rescue team on its return to the surface reported 
that the ventilation at the 1,204-ft. landing was again 
normal, and so a fresh team descended, accompanied 
by bare-faced men carrying canaries, to explore the 
west district. 


VIOLENCE IN THIRD SEAM 


No signs of violence were observed until the tunnel 
to the Third seam was reached, where the first fall of 
roof was encountered, and where the first ventilation 
stopping in this district was found to be totally 
destroyed. Later, it was found that all the ventilation 
stoppings on this level had been destroyed by the force 
of the explosion. From this point onward falls were 
frequent and became heavier the further the rescue 
men advanced. Eventually they found their passage 
completely blocked by a large fall. Retracing their 
steps for a short distance, they found an open passage 
way still open and leading to the lower workings. 
Descending this, they found a clear road on the 
1,325-ft. level, along which they made their way to 
the bottom of the Third seam sinking. 

After some search the eieven men were found 
grouped around a break in the compressed-air line at 


way in the 962-ft. Cage west level. 
Falls were soon encountered, and 
these proved to be so heavy that 
ultimately the attempt had to be 
abandoned, after several hours of 
fruitless labor. Furthermore, towards the end of the 
attempt smoke and fumes became so strong as to 
preclude barefaced men working there any longer. 

Activities were then transferred to an attempt to 
make a way up by Beaton’s Balance, on the intake air. 
After arduous and dangerous work in clearing enough 
room to squeeze through falls, the exploring party 
arrived about halfway up the balance, where further 
progress was blocked by dense smoke coming from a 
fire in an old bord (see plan). This .place had been 
driven about four years ago. 

The fire when discovered was burning fiercely. The 
road into it was in an extremely dangerous condition 
and, as there were no materials nearer than the shaft 
bottom wherewith to fight it, or to seal it off and, 
especially, as there were grave doubts whether other 
fires in the same district might not have been started 
by the explosion, it was decided to retreat to the shaft 
bottom and erect temporary stoppings to isolate the 
whole district, and so allow the fire to smother itself. 

This was done by building a stopping of boards 
and brattice cloth on the west side of the shaft at the 
1,204-ft. landing, and two similar stoppings on the 
Cage west return at the 962-ft. landing; these stoppings 
being placed approximately where permanent stop- 
pings were ultimately built (see plan). This was all 
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July 1924 


completed by 1 p.m. of the day following the explosion; 
the horses were then taken out of the mine, the fan 
slowed down to take the pressure off the stoppings, and 
results awaited. 

On Wednesday evening, exactly 52 hours after the 
first explosion, another explosion occurred. Nothing 
remained but to seal off both shafts at the surface, and 
thus kill the fire by depriving it of oxygen. To do this, 
timber was laid across No. 1 shaft, which in turn was 
covered with boards and brattice cloth, and the whole 
buried under three feet of sand. No. 2 shaft was 
already closed with a concrete airlock, so the fan chim- 
ney was boarded over and covered with sand, and all 
doorways plastered up. As far as it known, no further 
explosions took place. 

Searching investigations by the Government Mines 
Department, and by the Company’s officials have failed 
to reveal the cause of explosion. No men were work- 
ing on that shift in the district from whence (as indi- 
cated) the force had come, nor could the fire, found 
after the explosion, have been the cause, as that airway 
had been traveled shortly before the end of the day 
shift, and any signs of fire would most certainly have 
been detected. There is no electrical machinery in the 
mine, except the pumps at No. 1 shaft. 

When the mouths of the shafts were sealed, pipes 
were placed through the seals so that samples of the 
gases in both shafts could be obtained. Daily analyses 
were taken of these samples and the results are shown 
on the two accompanying charts (Figs. 2 and 3). A 
steady diminution of oxygen accompanied by a rise in 
methane will be noted. As barometer variations are 
important in obtaining gas samples from a sealed area, 
the rise and fall of the barometer is also plotted on the 
charts. The small percentages of carbon monoxide are 
indicated on a larger scale at the top of each chart. 
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Aug. 1924 


On Aug. 12, the head officials of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation and the Acadia Coal Co. held a meet- 
ing with the Deputy Minister of Mines and his District 
Inspector, to consider ways and means of reopening the 
mine whenever it might be deemed advisable to do so. 
The outstanding points which had to be considered were: 

(a) The mine fire was probably lying dormant and 
would be readily fanned to life by a current of fresh 
air, consequently it would be necessary, when reopening 
the mine, to prevent air finding its way into the fire 
area. This would certainly happen if the seals were 
removed from both shafts for with No. 2 shaft bottom 
to the rise of No. 1 shaft bottom, the difference in the 
densities of the gases, and the residual heat at the fire 
area, would immediately cause natural ventilation and 
draw fresh air over the fire area. 

(b) Open connections existed in the workings be- 
tween the 1,204- and the 962-ft. landings on both the 
east and west sides of the mine. Further the 962-ft. 
landing workings were connected to the 476-ft. landing. 
The consequences of this inter-connection of workings 
would be, even if No. 1 shaft only were opened, that 
as soon as fresh air arrived below the 476-ft. landing, 
a natural circuit would be established in different parts 
of the mine, with the danger of allowing fresh air to 
penetrate to the fire area. 

(c) The overflow from the sumps at the 962-ft. 
landing had doubtless flooded the shaft bottom and as 
this would not drain away to the dip workings till the 
water was 4 ft. deep in the landing, that depth of water 
would be found over the plates at the foot of the shaft. 
When the dip workings were filled, which it was esti- 
mated might take from eight to ten weeks, the water 
would then gradually rise at the shaft bottom. 

(d) It was not known how much damage, if any, had 
been done by the second explosion. 
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(e) Every known precaution must be taken to safe- 
guard the lives of the men engaged in the work of 
reopening. 

After careful consideration of all the points involved, 
it was decided to proceed as follows: 

The mine was to be entered by No. 1 shaft only, 
No. 2 shaft remaining tightly sealed. A portable fan 
to be run exhausting would be erected near No. 1 shaft 
and connected to No. 3 compartment. After the cover 
had been removed from No. 1 shaft, men using self- 
contained breathing apparatus were to descend and 
build one temporary stopping at the 476-ft. landing, 
which was all that was necessary to isolate that district. 

They were then to descend to the 962-ft. landing and 
tightly close the separation door between Nos. 1 and 2 
shafts, thus effectively closing the only communication 
on that landing, between the intake and the return. 
They were then to proceed to the 1,204-ft. landing 
and build temporary stoppings on the east and west 
sides of the shaft, the object of these temporary stop- 
pings being to prevent natural air currents being estab- 
lished in the mine. 

The temporary stopping on the west side was then 
to be reinforced and the crew was to return to the 
962-ft. landing, to open the separation door, to enter 
the return and erect two temporary stoppings in the 
Cage west level, thus effectively sealing off the west 
side of the mine. These two temporary stoppings were 
to be immediately followed by permanent concrete 
stoppings, and again reinforced by substantial wood- 
block stoppings. . 

As there would be grave danger in using the electric- 
signalling apparatus, ordinarily in use, a hand rapper 
actuated by a pull wire was installed and a suitable 
code of signals arranged. 

As it was necessary that all the reopening work 
should be done by men using self-contained breathing 
apparatus, the personnel of the corps was increased to 
enable the work of reopening to be performed without 
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cessation. Five men were to constitute a team, one 
of whom was to be the leader, and in all six complete 
teams, together with spare men, were given an intensive 
training for a fortnight prior to the reopening. No 
team was to be permitted to descend the mine without 
a relieving team being kept on duty on the surface, all 
harnessed and ready to go down. 

To meet the flooded conditions at the 1,204-ft. land- 
ing two wooden scows for transporting the men and 
materials were built that could be placed on the cage 
and floated off when they reached the water. It was 
known, however, that the flood water would not extend 
to the site of the proposed stopping on the west side of 
the mine, so the scows would be used for only a short 
distance. 

On Aug. 19, or 48 days after the mine had been 
sealed, it was decided that conditions in the mine were 
such as would permit an attempt being made to reopen 
it. Accordingly next morning at 7 a.m. a start was 
made to remove the cover from No. 1 shaft. By 9:50 
a.m. the cover was off, the temporary fan connected 
and running, and the cages had been run in the shaft 
to see that all was clear. 


CREW BUILDS STOPPINGS AS IT DESCENDS 


The first team then descended to the 476-ft. landing, 
stringing out the rapper wire as they went down. By 
1:40 p.m. the temporary stopping at the 476-ft. level 
was completed. This stopping was built of boards 
nailed’ to uprights with the joints of the boards lapped 
and plastered. No sooner was this completed than a 
heavy pressure of gas showed behind it. 

A descent was next made to the 962-ft. landing whan 
the separation door between Nos. 1 and 2 shafts was 
found to be intact but open. This door was closed, 
nailed up and plastered, and the stopping in the Foord 
seam, in this vicinity, was examined and found to be 


intact. 
An analysis of the gases taken at the separation 
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door, prior to closing, showed 6.44 per cent of oxygen; 
2.62 per cent of carbon dioxide; carbon monoxide nil, 
and 51.85 per cent of methane; proving that fresh air 
was making its way towards No. 2 shaft. 

It was then noticed by the rescue men that little air 
was traveling down Nos. 1 and 2 compartments at the 
962-ft. landing, and a quick search showed that the 
brattice partition in the shaft was very defective, and 
that the air was thus short-circuiting. It was also 
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1 shaft, when the oxygen in No. 2 shaft had fallen 
to 6 per cent. Further, it was decided that while No. 1 
shaft was open, analysis of the gases from No. 2 shaft 
should be taken every fifteen minutes, and that if the 
oxygen in No. 2 shaft rose to 10 per cent, No. 1 shaft 
should be sealed again. 

On Aug. 24 conditions were again suitable for reopen- 
ing and at 7 a.m. No. 1 shaft was uncovered, and the 
previous work was inspected and found in good condition. 
The rescue team now 





found that a large vol- 
ume of gas was leaking 
past the temporary stop- 
ping at the 476-ft. land- 
ing, so it was decided to 
reinforce this stopping 
with a 12-in. sand filling, 
and to repair the brat- 
tice before proceeding to 
the 1,204-ft. landing. 
This reinforcement was 
completed by 10:40 p.m. 

When working at the 
brattice partition it was 
necessary to work on the 
top of the cage and, as 
the space was _ con- 
stricted, only three men 
were permitted to work. 
As the air in the shaft 
was fresh, it was finally 
arranged that one bare- 
faced man, accompanied 
by two rescue men wear- 
ing apparatus, should be 





descended to the 1,204-ft. 
landing where they had 
to work under the most 
difficult conditions. All 
the water usually caught 
and pumped at the 962- 
ft. landing was pouring 
down the shaft at the rate 
of some 250 g.p.m., and 
at the bottom the plates 
were covered with water 
to a depth of 4 ft. How- 
ever, this did not daunt 
the crew, and they soon 
had their scows afloat 
and were ferrying mate- 
rials for the stopping on 
the west side of the mine. 

The site that had been 
selected for this stop- 
ping was just at the end 
of the concrete lining 
near the shaft bottom, a 
point that provided ex- 


allowed to work at re- 
pairing the brattice, as 
this permitted the work 
to be carried on with 


Water-Gage Chart at No. 2 Shaft on Aug. 20 


This shows how the pressure fell in No. 2 shaft on the opening 
of No. 1 and after rising fell again when the temporary fan was 
started, to rise again as the stopping on the 476-ft. landing was 
partially closed. It dropped as this brattice was completely 
closed, to rise again later. Then after the 962-ft. landing door 
was closed it fell again, this time to below 2-in. and it did not 
rise again till Shaft No. 1 was closed, 


cellent conditions for 
building. Prior to clos- 
ing this stopping an 
analysis of the air at 
that point was taken. 
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greater expedition. 








As the day advanced 

it was noticed that the water gage in No. 2 shaft was 
steadily dropping. The water gage reading was due 
to the different densities of the gas columns in Nos. 1 
and 2 shafts and, as conditions in No. 1 shaft had not 
changed materially, it was concluded that the seals on 
No. 2 shaft were leaking, and that fresh air was dis- 
placing the gas in No. 2 shaft and so tending to equalize 
the weights of the two columns. 


Too MucH OXYGEN IN No. 2 SHAFT 


An analysis of the gases in No. 2 shaft was made, 
which showed that the oxygen had risen to 11.12 per 
cent, clearly proving the assumption. Not knowing by 
what underground route this air was finding its way 
to No. 2 shaft, it was decided to play safe and reseal 
No. 1 shaft, and allow time for the oxygen in the 
mine air to dissipate itself. Thus the mine was again 
closed after having been open for 17 hours. 

Next day the seals on No. 2 shaft was carefully 
inspected and made as tight as possible, but as the 
shaft had been sunk in made ground, and as the con- 
crete collar of the shaft’ has not been carried down to 
the top of the rock, it was found that much air leaked 
through the ground around the shaft. 

Fig. 4 is a copy of the chart of the water gage on 
No. 2 shaft, which is of interest as the effects of the 
various operations on Aug. 19 can be clearly seen. 

After consultation, it was decided to again open No. 


This showed 18.52 per 
cent of oxygen, clearly proving that fresh air was 
indeed finding its way in toward the fire area. By 
2.30 p.m. the oxygen in No. 2 shaft had risen to 10 
per cent and consequently work was suspended and 
No. 1 shaft closed again, after having been open for 
87 hr. 

By Aug. 28 the oxygen in No. 2 shaft had again 
fallen to 6 per cent and at 1:30 p.m. No. 1 shaft was 
reopened. Concrete was mixed on the surface and sent 
down the mine in buckets and ferried over from the 
cage, and by 12 midnight the temporary stopping on 
the west side of the 1,204-ft. landing had been rein- 
forced with 18 in. of concrete. As all the materials 
had to be ferried and carried, each team was increased 
to eight men, in order to speed up the work. 

When the stopping was nearly completed it was 
noticed that air was being drawn in through the open- 
ing. An analysis at this point showed 15 per cent of 
oxygen in the air. 

The self-contained breathing apparatus had been 
used under such trying conditions that it was consid- 
ered advisable to call a halt and have the apparatus 
thoroughly dried out, before being put to further use, 
and so No. 1 shaft was sealed up once more, after 
having been open on this occasion for 13 hr. 

On Aug. 30 No. 1 shaft was again reopened and 
the previous work inspected and found to be in good 
condition. The building of the temporary board stop- 
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ping on the east side of the 1,204-ft. landing was then 
begun, the men having to stand in 3 ft. of water to 
accomplish this. 

While the materials were being prepared, a team 
visited the approach to the dip workings and found 
them in good order without any accumulation of water, 
showing that the dip workings had not filled as rapidly 
as had been expected. The temporary stopping being 
completed, a return was made to the 962-ft. landing, 
the separation door between the two shafts was opened, 
and the site for the temporary stoppings on the Cage 
west level prepared. One stopping was placed on the 
main level and the other ix the head to the counter 
level. (See plan.) : 

With the concrete stopping at the 1,204-ft. landing 
in place, thus closing one of the entrances to the fire 
area, the officials felt reasonably confident that the 
worst of the troubles were over but, in order to keep 
on the safe side, samples of gas were taken in the 
return airway, as No. 2 shaft was open at the bottom 
to fresh air. These samples were consistent and showed 
about 2.8 per cent of oxygen; 0.2 per cent of carbon 
monoxide, and 49 per cent of methane; thus indicating 
that the stopping at the 1,204-ft. west level was rea- 
sonably tight. 


Took SEAL OFF FAN CHIMNEY 


By nightfall the temporary board stopping was in 
place and had been backed up with 18 in. of sand. 
Samples of gases taken behind these stoppings con- 
tinued to show uniform results, so it was now decidea 
to remove part of the seal from the fan-chimney and 
thus create a current of fresh air at the 962-ft. land- 
ing, so as to permit barefaced men to descend and 
assist at the preparation of the sites for the permanent 
concrete stoppings on the Cage west level. 

On Aug. 31 the mine fan was started at a slow speed, 
and barefaced men descended to clean up the roadways, 
the rescue corps preparing the site of the stoppings. 
To facilitate continuity of the work a fresh-air base 
was now established underground, where the rescue men 
changed shifts. 

Owing to the broken nature of the ground the con- 
crete stoppings were of considerable size. The one in 
the level was 15x21x2 ft., and the one in the passage 
to the counter level measured 14x12 ft. x 18 in. By 
Sept. 7 the concreting was finally completed and the 
work of clearing the mine of gas was begun. The elec- 
tric pumps at the 962-ft. landing were then started, and 
a temporary pump erected in the shaft at the 1,204-ft. 
landing to clear the water from the shaft bottom. The 
workings, other than the flooded areas, were all found 
to be standing in splendid condition On Sept. 12 coal 
was again being hoisted from the mine. 

The concrete stoppings that were put in were 
regarded merely as temporary stoppings, as it had been 
decided to reinforce these when the mine was working. 
Accordingly, a site was selected at the 1,204-ft. landing 
for the permanent stopping which would also cover the 
two old concrete stoppings in the Foord workings, as 
well as the one installed temporarily. This final. stop- 
ping was built of concrete, 4 ft. thick, and was of con- 
siderable magnitude as it was found necessary. to dig 
down 10 ft. into the floor before a solid bottom was 
reached. The greatest width was 26 ft. and the total 
height about 50 ft. above floor level, before solid ground 
was reached. In the Cage west level, at the 962-ft. 
landing, it was feared that there might be-ground move 
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ments, which would break up the concrete already in 
position, consequently the final stoppings were built of 
5-ft. wood-blocks set in sand, and faced on the outside 
with mortar. 

The “Meco” rescue-apparatus stood up well to the 
work. There was only one mishap when water got into 
the relief valve of one of the machines and caused 
caustic-potash fumes to circulate in the apparatus. In 
all, 730 machine hours were worked during the reopen-: 
ing of the mine. The whole of the recovery work was 
accomplished without an accident. 





Bureau Studies Falls of Roof and Coal 


J. W. Paul, chief coal mining engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, and chief of the 
mining section of the Pittsburgh Experiment Station, 
has been relieved of those duties in order to admit of 
his designation as senior investigator to study the prob- 
lem of falls of roof in coal mines. The fact that falls 
of roof and coal cause approximately half of the fatal 
accidents to men employed underground in the coal 
mines of the United States indicates the serious nature 
of this problem. The conducting of this special study 
is made possible by the recent Congressional appropria- 
tion of the sum of $7,500, which was voted as a volun- 
tary move on the floor of Congress during the consider- 
ation of the Department of Commerce appropriation bill. 

Although the Bureau has not included the item in its 
estimates, many members of Congress acquainted with 
the gravity of this problem united in the insertion of 
the appropriation. This action of Congress enables: the 
utilization of the services of an exceptionally qualified 
senior investigator, which had not in the past been 
possible with funds at the Bureau’s command. Mr. Paul 
will be assisted in his research by John N. Geyer, a 
member of the mining section of the Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment Station. 

It is recognized by the Bureau of Mines that the 
reduction of the loss of life from falls of roof and coal 
is one of the most difficult safety problems in the min- 
ing industry. Most of the falls naturally occur while 
the miners are loading coal on the cars or while engaged 
in cutting or barring down the coal, and, if the loss of 
life from this cause can be materially reduced, it will be 
necessary to obtain real co-operation, not only from the 
mine operators and mine officials, but also from the 
individual miner. 





Gathering Locomotive at New Mexico Mine 

















The Phelps Dodge Corporation is using storage battery locomo- 
tives with provision for running on trolley current when desired. 
This locomotive is fitted with lead batteries. 
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Percentage Method of Paying for Slate Handled 
By Miner at Working Face 


Slate Should Be Paid for in Accord with Actual Yardage to Be 
Removed and Not by Lineal Yards of Working Place Driven— 
Yardage Involves Measuring Progress of Each Room or Heading 


By W. F. Hanley* 


Omar, W. Va. 


be paid the miner for cleaning coal from seams 
with slate bands of varying thickness is a ques- 
tion which often has been a bone of contention between 


H«= TO MEASURE the extra compensation to 


ment an accurate estimate of the cost to be expected. No 
linear measurements are used, as it is only necessary to 
measure the thickness of theslate and the thickness of the 
total seam. Payment depends on tonnage not on yardage. 
This makes it pos- 
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thickness per lineal 
yard of room or 
entry driven, admit- 


unless the.thickness of rock increases. 





Fig. 1—Form for Recording Compensation for Rock 
The places are rated in advance of operation, so there can be no complaint 


the rating, The compensation is determined for the place and the record is 
available no matter who works the room or heading. 


and, with the aid of a 
location or “serial 
number,” described. 
later, permits a place 
to be worked by any 


Then the mine superintendent revises 








tedly is open to seri- 
ous objections. Such a system penalizes the more 
efficient workers, as the less efficient mine fewer tons 
per cut, but receive the same rate per lineal yard. 

The percentage method of paying this extra com- 
pensation, under which the miner is paid in propor- 
tion to the amount of slate in the seam, the slate 
thickness being expressed as a percentage of the total 
seam, offers itself as an ideal and practical solution of 


the problem. This 


number of miners during a period without requiring the 
foreman to measure the distance driven by each miner 
who works in the place. All arguments as to the number 
of yards driven are stopped, as there are no yards to be 
measured. Compensation for the handling of slate being 
rated per ton of coal, or per car, removes the chance of the 
foreman’s failure to record the miner’s extra compensa- 
tion, facilitates the work required at the payroll office and 

induces the miner to 











method has stood the 
test of practice at 
several mines, where 
it has been in use aoe 
* t 
since March, 1925. Slate of 
Total 36-In. 48-In. 60-In 
Under the sy stem | Seam Coal Coal Coal 
to be described the | 0.36 0. 48 0.60 
miner is paid in pro- 3 11 1.48 1.85 
portion to the slate he es eS 
6 2. 30 3.06 3.82 
handles and not 7 271 030368451 
according to the dis- 8 3.13 4.17 5.21 
: 9 3.56 4.75 5.93 
tance he advances his 10 4.00 5.33 $. 66 
‘ 1 ; ; ‘41 
working place. The 12 4.91 6.35 8.18 
¢ ; é : .96 
rey ge eer 14 5.86 7818.76 
Sie een Aen ee 16 6. 86 9.14 11.42 
and handle more slate 17 z. 37 9.83 12.28 
per cut than the aver- 19 8.44 11.26 14.07 
F +a: 20 9.00 12.00 15.00 
age miner, are -_* 21 9:57 12:76 15.94 
7 ‘ q 6. 
proportion to the 23 10.75 14.34 17.92 
work they perform. 24 I. 37 15. 16 18.94 
Where this method 26 12. 65 16. 86 21 -08 
is employed the work- 26 4:00 8.67 23.33 
; ; .6 4.50 
ing places are rated at 30 «15.43 20.57. 25.71 
the beginning of the 31 16.17 21.57 26.96 
: f 32 16.94 22.59 28.23 
period. This enables 33 17.73 23.64 29.55 
the miner to know in 3% 19.38 23.65 x 31 
6 : ’ 75 
advance what to expect 3721.14 28.19 35.24 
for his slate work, 38 22.06 29.42 36.77 
ear 39 23.01 30.69 38.36 
eliminates the fore- 40 24.00 32.00 40.00 
man’s dread of “‘meas- 
urement day” and 
affords the manage- of cal tae inte. 
*Member A.I.M..& M.E. 


TABLE I — SLATE THICKNESSES FOR DIFFERENT COAL 
THICKNESSES EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL SEAM 


Inches of Slate 


To convert ‘Inches of Slate” into gents per ton of coal, multiply ‘‘Inches of 
Slate” by the slate rate per inch per yard and divide this product by the number 
of tons of coal mined per lineal yard of working place. Note. that “Per Cent 
Slate of Total Seam” ig the slate expressed in percentage of the total thickness 


load coal that he would 
otherwise gob. 

Fig. 2 shows graph- 
ically thicknesses of 
slate expressed as per- 
centages of the: total 





72-In. 84-In. 96-In. 108-In 


Coal Coal Coal Coal 
0.73 0.84 0.97 1.09 seam for different coal 
. . . a 2 7 
2. 23 2.60 2.97 3.34 thicknesses. In this 
3:79 4:42 5.05 5:68 chart, the thickness of 
: ; ‘ 6. : 
5.42 6:32 7:23 8.13 the total seam in- 
7.12 8.31 9.49 10.68 creases as the slate m_ 
8. 00 2 33 10. 67 12. 00 creases, the coal thick- 
ch We. Hea. Le pemmmenmememee 
16 é r t : 
M1: 22 13.67 15.63 17 58 stant. Thischartshows 
He 6:0 ! : 23 20 37 3 rent quantities 
15.80 18.44 21.07 23.71 —" ate to be handled 
16. 89 19. 70 22.52 25 33 in mining coals of 
19.14 22.33 25.52 28.71 different thicknesses 
20.31 23.69 27.08 30.46 and is used in prepar- 


ing slate-rate per- 
centage’ tables for 
: field use. In deter- 
IR wi iy gp > Bebtae oe mining these rates it 
is necessary to decide 
upon the proper 
thickness of coal to 


40.50 47.25 54.00 60.75 
42.29 49.33 56.38 63.43 use as a base for the 
44.13 51.48 58.84 66.19 calculation of the 


slate rates. For one 
mine this may be the 
average thickness of 
the coal. For a group. 
of mines, granting 
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that the slate rate at one mine is correct, the average 
thickness of coal at that mine could be used as the 
basic thickness for the group. It is only necessary to 
calculate the percentage rates for the basic thickness, 
as this calculation automatically provides for the dif- 
ferent thicknesses of coal where it is desired to pay 
the same rate per cubic foot of slate. 

Table I is a table of slate thicknesses for different 
coal thicknesses expressed as per- 
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the total seam (coal and slate) is measured and recorded 
together with the loader’s check number, the name 
of the working place and the “serial number” of the 
working place. See Fig. 1. The thickness of the slate 
divided by the thickness of the total seam is entered 
in the column, “per cent slate of seam.” By consult- 
ing a percentage table, prepared in a manner similar 
to Table II, the price to be paid the miner is obtained 

and recorded in the second column. 





centages of the total seam (coal This price is in addition to the price 
and slate). The data in that table TABLE II—PRICE PER TON— paid for the loading of coal and is 
have been calculated from the CENTS recorded as extra compensation for 
formula: X = KY -— (100-Y), |} ‘hac handling slate. 

where X = inches of slate; Y = per Sein an Ge ho. The term “serial number,” in the 
cent the slate occupies to tetal seam; 1 0.35 0.70 0.70 1.40 first column, is used as a location 
and K = thickness of actual coal in hy cs. Ls PP number for the working places. The 
inches, not the whole thickness of the : te 23 38 ES working places are numbered consec- 
seam. This table is used for calcu- : eT] re 3 RY utively each time they are visited 
lating the rates for the field percent- 8 3. ! 3 6. 26 6.26 12.52 by the party making the periodical 
age table that is used in determining 10 4.00 8.00 8.00 16.00 measurement and retain this number 
the miner’s rate in the mine. Fig. a Bae eR ee e- for the period, regardless of the 
2 and Table I are used only in number of men that may work in the 











preparing the field percentage table 
and are not intended for direct use in payroll making. 
For the purposes of illustration, assume that it is 
desired to construct a field percentage table where the 
present yardage rates are as follows: First 5 in., no 
pay; 5 to 9 in. at 5c. per in. per yd.; 10 in. and over at 
10c. per in. per yd. The height of coal is 72 in.; 10 tons 
per lin.yd. are produced from wide places and 5 tons 
per lin.yd. from narrow places. Referring to Table I, 
for each per cent of slate, multiply the inches of slate 
(under the column 


place during the period. The pur- 

pose of this “serial number” is to identify the rate 
with the working place, the idea being to rate the work- 
ing place and not the miner. When the slate rate is 
credited to the miner in the foreman’s time book, both 
the rate and corresponding “serial number” are 
recorded, and no rate is recognized at the pay-roll 
office unless it is identified by a serial number. This 
practice is for the purpose of preventing the indis- 
criminate paying of extra compensation for slate work. 
The working 





headed 72 in. coal) 


places are measured 
















































































by the rate per inch X = Inches slate X= and rated on the 
per yard (5c. and 5 eects al yer ; ewe first day of the 
10c. respectively) | 23) x=/*" a el as aS month and remain 
and divide this prod- | © st Ss — we ate Thickrd oe unchanged during 
uct by the number | £7 re ZEEE ——_ Different Thicknesses of Coal in the month. When 
of tons per yard (10 | 2 J vv _— / eam the system was first 
tons and 5 tons re- | 3 We z inch 2 installed, measure- 
spectively) togetthe | &, a Se | se ~(|: «ments were made 


rate per ton. Where 
coal is loaded by the 
car, cars per yard 
would be substituted 
for tons per yard 


use. 





30 35 
inches of Slate 


Fig. 2—Thickness of Slate Expressed as Percentages of Whole Seam 


This chart is used in preparing the slate-rate percentage tables for field 
In this chart the thickness of the total seam increases as the slate 
increases, the coal thickness remaining constant, 





semi-monthly; how- 
ever, as this was 
found to be unneces- 
sary only monthly 
measurements are 








in this calculation. 

Table II results from this calculation. In this table, 
it will be noticed that the rates have been calculated 
for percentages which include slate both too thin and 
too thick to come within the differentials mentioned. 
These are intended to cover the thicknesses of slate 
which properly falls under these differentials, but which 
is in a seam where the coal is of a different thickness. 
For example, ‘5 in. of slate in 72-in. coal would be 
equivalent to 6.4 per cent of 77 in., or 6 per cent for 
all practical purposes, but 5 in. of slate in a 96-in. coal 
would be equivalent to 5 per cent of 101 in. In the 
72-in. coal there would be no rate for anything under 
6 per cent, as no pay is provided for any thickness 
below 5 in.; however, 5 in. of slate in the 96-in. coal 
is equivalent to 5 per cent and it is necessary to make 
some provision for a rate.. The above also applies to 
coals of lesser thicknesses. In practice, a table com- 


puted to 30 per cent will be sufficient for all practical 


needs. 
Where the percentage method is used, the thickness of 


now made. Any 
revision in rates necessitated by abnormal changes in 
slate thicknesses are made by the mine superintendent 
and a new rate and serial number is given to the place 
or places involved. 

The management of the property where this method 
is now employed consented to its adoption only after 
its practicability had been thoroughly investigated, for 
it was a radical departure from the customary way of 
paying yardage. At the mines mentioned, the “yard- 
age” question has been solved. 





AS FAR BACK AS 1854 John Bethell took out a 
patent in Great Britain for the manufacture of metal- 
lurgical coke from a mixture of coal and coal-tar pitch 
using 4 tons of the former to one ton of the latter, but 
even before that John Percy made laboratory experi- 
ments in the production of carbon crucibles from mix- 
‘tures of gas works tar and anthracite or coke dust. In 
1858 Bethell patented a method for carbonizing in a 
coke oven a mixture of pitch and coke breeze. 
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Coal, Once the Only Inanimate Source 
Of Heat and Power, Now Lets Oil, Gas 
And Water Take One-Third of Burden 


ITH THE COLLECTION of preliminary fig- 
ures of fuel production in 1925, the Bureau of 
Mines has been able to compare the rate of 
growth of coal production with that of its principal 
competitors, oil, gas and water power. A study by F. 
G. Tryon, summarized in the following tables, shows 
that though the coal production in 1925 was far below 
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Fig. 1—Whence Our Ancestors Got Heat and Power 


Anthracite furnished a large percentage of the total heat and 
power in earlier days. In fact in 1869 only 415 trillion B.t.u. 
came from bituminous coal and 464 trillion from anthracite. In 
1879, however, bituminous coal was furnishing more thermal units 
than hard coal. Mineral oil and natural gas first began to take 
a part in the picture in August, 1859, when Drake drilled the 
first oil well at Titusville, Pa. This chart is based on the 
figures in Table I. 


the maximum output during the war, the production of 
oil, natural gas, and water power has enormously in- 
creased since that time. 

In order to compare the several sources of energy it 
is necessary to reduce them to a common denominator. 
This is done in Table I, which shows the energy equiva- 


lent in British thermal units of each of the fuels. Water 
power is represented by the equivalent of the fuel 
necessary to perform the same work. The total of the 
energy from all sources is given in the last column of 
the table. For 1925 it amounts to 22,815 trillion B.t.u., 


TABLE I—ANNUAL SUPPLY OF ENERGY FROM MINERAL FUELS 
AND WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent trillions of British thermal units. Water 
power is represented by British thermal units of coal neces- 
sary to produce the same quantity of power.) 


Grand 
3 Total 
Bi- Total Total Includ- 
An- tumi- Do- Nat- Im- Oil Min- ing 


thra- nous Total mestic ural ported and eral Water Water 
Year cite Coal Coal Oil Gas Oil Gas Fuels Powera Power 


OO ear eros tae ope.” gemht (b) Nodata (a) 
1829 4 3 BOCA PAN tases AE Fe 6 Nodata (a) 
1839 27 41 Oa coals iechoehe bee aia eed 68 Nodata (a) 


3 173 Nodata (a) 
Se pete 419 Nodata (a) 
1869 464 415 879 HL pgp as 25 904 Nodata (a) 





1879 822 99s. 1,815: 199> Ge... ss 119 1,934 Nodata (a) 

1889 1,239 2,507 3,746 211 (c)268 ... 479 4,225 91 4,316 
1899 1,643 5,065 6,708  342(c)240 ... 582 *7,291 135 7,426 
1909 2,205 9,949 12,155 1,099 517 ... 1,616 13,771 411 14,182 
1913 2490 12,535 15,025 1,491 626 102 2,219 17,243 588 17,831 
1918 2,688 15,180 17,868 2,136 775 226 3,137 21,005 837 21,842 
1918 2,396 12,206 14,602 2,270 802 317 3,389 17,991 892 18,883 
1920 2,437 14,899 17,336 2,658 858 637 4,153 21,489 971 22,460 
1921 2,461 10,897 13,358 2,833 712 752 4,297 17,655 908 18,563 
1922 1.487 11,063 12,551 3,345 829 764 4,929 17,480 1,024 18,504 
1923 2,539 14,791 17,330 4,394 1,082 492 5,968 23,298 1,136 24,434 
1924 2,392 12,672 15,064 4,283 1,227 467. 5,977 21,041 1,167 22,208 
1925d 1,690 13,700 15,390 4,535 1,228 372 6,135 21,525 1,290. 22,815 


(a) No figures for water power are available prior to 1889. 
The fuel equivalent for water power is calculated from the re- 
ported horsepower of installed water wheels, assuming a capac- 
ity factor of 20 per cent for manufactures and mines, and of 40 
per cent for public utilities, and assuming that the theoretical 
thermal equivalent of 1-hp. hour (2,547 B.t.u.) is 7 per cent of 
the B.t.u.’s that would have been consumed in practice in gen- 
erating from fuels 1 hp.-hr. For 1919 to 1924, however, actual 
reports of the horsepower-hours produced by water in electric 
utility plants have been used as published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey. (b) Less than 0.5. (c) Based on the quantity of coal 
displaced by gas as estimated by the gas companies at the time. 
(ad) Preliminary figures. 
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Fig. 2—Whence the Heat and Power of the United States Has Been Derived Since 1879 


This is a continuation of Fig. 1 but with 
@ smaller vertical scale. It, likewise, is 
based on the figures in Table I. Anthra- 
cite increased its heat output as also, of 
course, its tonnage till recent years. The 
bituminous coal heat output lies in the 
chart between the anthracite and the total 
coal line. Its decline is quite well marked 
since 1918, though it is already ‘coming 
back.” It will be noted that, prior to 1918, 
no annual plottings are made in the chart. 
The curves would have been somewhat 


different had these been made. A most 
remarkable expansion is seen between the 
line of total coal and the line of total 
mineral fuels, namely in oil (domestic and 
foreign) and nat 1 gas. Water power on 
which so much stress has been laid looks 
meager compared with the other three 
sources. It is abundantly clear that the 
grand total of energy has been decreasing 
as a result of economy in use. The gain 
of oil and gas since 1921 has not been 
striking, and it must be remembered that 


oil has served to create the automobile in- 
dustry which would, today, have been non- 
existent without it. Benzol from coal may 
serve in place of oil, but little of that 
liquid fuel was produced when the auto- 
mobile was first introduced, So the ad- 
vance of oil has been largely the result of 
the introduction of a new use of power. 
That, however, only brings out more 
clearly the staggering effect that efficiency 
in the use of power has had on the for- 
tunes of the coal industry. 
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| significant part of the total supply 
if of energy. That is no longer true. 
In 1913, oil and gas contributed only 





: 12.9 per cent of the energy of fuels; 
| in 1918, only 14.9 per cent, but in 





1925, oil and gas contributed 28.5 
per cent. The share of coal declined 
in the meantime from 87.1 per cent 
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in 1913, to 71.5 per cent in 1925. 
Coal is still the dominant source, but 
in 1925, at least, its share was de- 
clining. Oil and gas are the largest 
competitors of coal. Water power, 
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though growing fast, contributed in 
1925 only 6 per cent as much energy 
as the fuels. 
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Figures are not yet available for 
the trend since 1925, but there are 
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signs that the competition of oil is 
now less severe than it was in that 








year. 





Now AS TO 1926 























Without speculating on the rela- 
tion between coal, oil-and-gas, and 
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Fig. 3—Relation of Thermal Units Made Available for Fuel from Various 
Sources in Certain Years to Same Values from Same Sources in 1918 


This chart is a plotting from Table II. All the curves come together at 100 per cent 
The quantities are all in percentages as 
compared to those of that year. It will be seen how oil and gas have had a continuous 
if not a regular upward growth except that in 1923 and 1924 the growth stopped, but 
even then there was no actual decline. The great increase was between 1919 and 1923, 
the index figure for 1919 being 108 and 191 for 1923. What stopped this spectacular 


opposite the ordinate for the year 1918. 


climb it would be interesting to ascertain. 


the greatest in the history of the country. Thus though 
less coal is used than during the war, the consumption 
of energy from all sources has increased materially. 


-To make comparison easier, the 
figures of heat units are reduced to 
index numbers in Table II, taking 
the year 1918 as 100. It will be seen 
that the production of bituminous 
coal was 10 per cent less in 1925 
than 1918, in spite of the demand for 
replacement of anthracite during the 
miners’ strike. The production of 
all coal was 14 per cent less than in 
1918. The production of oil, on the 
contrary, was 112 per cent greater, 
and the production of natural gas 
58 per cent greater. 

Imports of oil in the meantime in- 
creased 65 per cent, and the total 
supply of energy in the form of oil 
and gas from all sources increased 
96 per cent over 1918. Water power, 
in the same period, increased 54 per 
cent. The total production of energy 
rose to 4 per cent above 1918. To 
sum up, though coal fell off notably, 
oil doubled, and gas and water power 
both rose over 50 per cent. The total 
supply of energy increased, but all 
the increase and some of the old 
demand went to the competitors of 
coal. 

It used to be said that the com- 
petitors of coal produced only an in- 


| gE) & water power in 1926 the following 
esis sand ren Seoso an SS facts are interesting. The produc- 
tion of coal up to July 31 has in- 
creased 29,741,000 tons over the 
production in the same time in 1925, 
or 9.13 per cent. 

According to Dow, Jones & Co., 
the production of oil in the United 
States declined in the first six 
months of this year 10,996,000 bbl. as compared with 
the first six months of 1925 and the imports declined 
4,460,000 bbl. This is a decrease in produced and 
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Fig. 4—Percentages of Total Quantity of Thermal Units Made Available for Fuel 
as Contributed by Various Sources in Certain Years 


This chart is plotted from figures in Table III, Coal which furnished all the thermal 
units made available for fuel in 1859 had taken a humbler place in 1925 when it 
furnished only 71.5 per cent, the rest having fallen to oil and gas. The equivalent 
value of water power is not considered in the percentages given. If it had been the 
figure 71.5 per cent just quoted would have been only 68 per cent. There are no data 
available to start the water-power curve short of 1889, and the production of oil and 
gas by wells commenced only in 1859 and was negligible in that year. 
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TABLE II—RELATIVE RATES OF GROWTH OF COAL, OIL AND 
WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 
(The figures for the year 1918 are represented by the num- 
ber 100, and the figures for all other years are expressed 
as a percentage of the 1918 rate.) 


Grand 

Total 

Bi- Total Total Includ- 

An- tumi- Do- Nat- Im- Oil Min- ing 


- thra- nous Tota! mestic ural ported and eral Water Water 
Year cite Coal Coal Oil Gas Oil Gas Fuels Power Power 


1819: (@).) ..... re Siig en cis | ae pie ae (a) (b) (b) 
1829 = (a) (a) "2 ae Git, Ape ear mere (a) (b) (b) 
1839 1 a) OE as Coe earn, Meee tear (a) (b) (b) 
1849 a (a) BA clone ca bicies. naa eee I (b) (b) 
1859 10 1 2 oS Mee oe ae ee ne (a) 2 (b) (b) 
1869 17 3 5 ee ee 1 a (b) (b) 
1879 31 10 6 eee 4 9 (b) (b) 
1889 46 17 21 10 eo cer ee 15 20 11 20 
1899 61 33 37 16 ie ee 19 35 16 34 
1909 82 66 68 51 67 (c) 52 66 49 65 
1913 8 84 70 81 45 1 82 70 

1918 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1919 . 89 0 81 106 103 140 108 86 107 6 
1920 91 98 97 124 11 282 132 102 116 103 


1925d 63 90 86 =212 158 165 196 102 154 104 
(a) Less than 0.5. (6) No data for water power. (c) Imports negligible before 
1913. (d) Preliminary figures. 


TABLE IIJ—PER CENT OF TOTAL BRITISH THERMAL UNITS 
EQUIVALENT CONTRIBUTED BY THE SEVERAL MINERAL 
FUELS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Total Water 
An- Do- Nat- Im- Oil Grand Power 


thra- Bitu- Total mestic ural ported and Total Per Cent 
Year. cite minous Coal Oil Gas Oil Gas Fuels of Fuelsa 


1819 100.0 Hk SO age Sew ee oe ORS Novae 
182 SE AES SS deo cas see wd, HORS Ne. Gite 
1599) 40:2 (3238 TR eke es 03s RODD Ne aa 
1880. O28. S22 es ~ Fp .... 100.0 No data 
1859. 62.3. 37.7 . 108.8 (b) SN OTT i GA 
1869 51.3. 45.9 97.2 2.8 (0b) a 2.8 100.0 No data 
1879 42.5 51.3 93.8 6.2 (bd) ee 6.2 100.0 No data 
ioe. 29.3. aac 3 88.6 5:0 26.4 °°... 0.4 106.8 2.2 
099. gad 1,689.5 92.0 Se oe 8.0 100.0 1.9 
1909 16.0 72.2 88.2 8.0 3.8 (bd) 11.8 100.0 3.0 
1913 14.4 72.7 87.1 $7: 3.6.0.6 12:9 - tae 3.4 
1918 12.8 72.3 O50 Moll eel ek UR Se 4.0 
1919 13.3. 62.9 81.2: 12.6, 4.5. 1.2. AGO © 100 5.0 
1920 11,4... 9.2 e212 8 4 29 99.9 | Soe 5.0 
1921 14.0 61.7 9:4. 16.9. 29. 455 2.3 Fe 3.8 
1922 8:3. 63.3 1.8 19.1 4,7 4:4: 22. 199:0 » Fe 
1923 10.9 63.5 14.4: AOD: 46° 251 3.6. 1.9 4,9 
1924 11.4 60.2 7.6 20.4 5.8.2.2 28.4 108.0 Pe 
19258 7.9 G6 WS ORTON Ge Aa 283: 100.8 6.0 


(a) No figures for water power are available prior to 1889. Hence to make the 
figures comparable, the data for water power thereafter are expressed as per cent 
of the fuel total, but are not included in the base on which the percentage is 
computed. (6) Less than 0.1 per cent (c) Figures for 1869 to 1899 based on 
estimated quantity of coal displaced. (d) Preliminary figures. 


imported petroleum of 15,456,000 or 3.8 per cent. 

However, in the same period in 1925 the stocks in- 
creased 7,586,000 tons and in the present year the 
stocks decreased 11,304,000 so that as oil can be 
obtained at any time by drilling, the coal man cannot 
derive much comfort from the low production and low 
import.in the present year. There seems to be a bigger 
consumption of oil by 3,434,000 bbl. or 0.8 per cent than 
in 1925. " 


BUSINESS HAS BEEN MOVING UPWARD 


In the first five months of the present year pig-iron 
production increased 1.7 per cent, malleable castings 
13.9, steel ingots 6.9, copper 0.6, zinc 9.6; lead 6.4; 
automobile passenger cars 15.0; trucks 12.6 per cent. 
Freight transportation increased 5.3 per cent and pas- 
senger 1.6 per cent. Commercial buildings showed an 
increase in contracts awarded of 21.1 per cent, indus- 
trial buildings of 59.7 per cent, residential buildings of 
13.4. Public building contracts showed increases from 
1.8 to 16.6 per cent except that educational buildings 
fell 3.8 per cent. As against this, Ohio gray-iron foun- 
dries produced 7.2 per cent less, hides and leather 
Shipped 3.8 per cent, sole leather 16.8 per cent and 
wood pulp 0.3 per cent. These declines in business are 
relatively unimportant. Industry has been active and 
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the improvement in business must surely be one of the 
causes of the large coal production and another possibly 
is the fact that economy in steam generation, in coke 
making and in metallurgical work is approaching 
saturation. 





Comparing Illinois and Pennsylvania 
Geologic Horizons 


Shaw and Savage say in the Murphysboro-Herrin 
folio of the U. S. Geological Survey that from a 
study made of the fossil plants found in the coal seams 
and associated strata in the state of Illinois, David 
White concludes that the Murphysboro (No. 2 coal, 
Illinois nomenclature) is the lowest coal that falls 
within the time interval of the Allegheny formation of 
Pennsylvania. 

He also concludes that the Herrin Coal (No. 6) may 
be of Freeport age, possibly as high in the stratigraphic 
column as the upper Freeport coal, which is the upper- 
most of the Allegheny formation in the Appalachian 
region. From these correlations it will be seen that 
the Carbondale formation, the coal-bearing measure 
of the state of Illinois, corresponds in a general way 
to the Allegheny formation of the Appalachian coal 
basin. 

The Carbondale formation rests conformably on the 
Pottsville below it. The latter is at the base of the 
Pennsylvania system. The top of that system resting 
on the Carbondale formation, is the formation named 
after McLeansboro. ane ae 


POTTSVILLE Has TYPICAL PEBBLES 


The Lick Creek sandstone which lies in the Pottsville 
conglomerate, the second bed from the bottom, has that 
coarse, pebbly appearance we associate with the potts- 
ville. In general “it is a massive, medium- to coarse- 
grained, brown or buff sandstone,” says J. E. Lamar 
in “Geology and Mineral Resources of the Carbondale 
Quadrangle,” 1925, “Locally, where it is conglomeratic 
it contains pebbles of vein quartz. In some places the 
sand is loosely cemented and the rock is saccharoidal, 
but in general the cementation is moderately firm. 

“One exposure shows zones, or beds, containing quan- 
tities of silicified fossil débris and small cherts, along 
with quartz pebbles. For the most part the con- 
glomeratic materials occur in zones, or beds, from 4 
to 10 ft. thick, averaging about 3 ft. Some of these 
beds are continuous for short distances, but most of 
them thin out rapidly and are seldom traceable from 
gully to gully. The quartz pebbles in the Lick Creek 
measure run from fine grains to pebbles of 2? in. diam- 
eter, though a more nearly average size for the larger 
pebbles is 14 in.” The other members of the Pottsville 
formation are finer-grained and mixed with shales. 

Coal is found in the Pottsville formation of Illinois, 
but it is apparenttly of little value. “In general,” says 
Mr. Lamar, “these coal beds may underlie a few acres, 
half a square mile, or perhaps even a square mile, but 
they are commonly distinctly local. Any assumption 
as to the extensive continuity of these coal beds is 
unwarranted except as determined from actual outcrops 
or well records. All the mines that have been worked 
in the Pottsville formation are abandoned at present or 
workedonly seasonally except the mine in the north 
bank of Clay Lick Creek where 3 ft. 6 in. of coal, with 
a shale parting 1 ft. 6 in. thick lying 2 ft below the top 


-of the coal, is being mined.” 
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For Long Life Rims of Hoist Sheaves 


Should Have 


Wide variations may be noted in 
the life of hoisting sheaves. This is 
largely due, no doubt, to a difference 
in operating conditions, but not all of 
it can be thus explained. The vari- 
ables inherent in the plants are the 
depth of the shaft, the angle of fleet, 
the load on the rope and the speed 
and acceleration of hoisting. <A 
marked variation in any one of these 
factors has, of course, an appreciable 
influence on the life of the sheave. 

At most shafts the sheaves are 
made with cast-iron rims and have 
to be replaced at intervals of from 
six months to eight years of normal 
operation. The average sheave is 
replaced before a half-million tons 
of coal is hoisted; some have a much 
longer life and some have to be re- 
placed after a much shorter period 
of service. 











Steel-Lined Sheave at New Orient 


This sheave is installed over one of the 
hoisting compartments of the main shaft 
at the world’s largest mine. Although it 
was installed at the beginning of operation 
and has been instrumental in hoisting half 
(about 13 million tons) of the production 
of this plant to date, it has required no 
attention. The original steel, rope-channel 
lining does not yet show any appreciable 
wear. Note how this lining is attached by 
bolts to the cast rim of the sheave. By 
this arrangement the lining can be replaced 
in segments without disturbing the sheave 
or even so much as lifting the rope. 


Steel Linings 


The limits in the life of the 
sheaves are no wider than the differ- 
ence in the quality of the iron from 
which they are made. Experience 
has shown that a high-grade sheave 
will give service out of all propor- 
tion to its selling price and is worth 
all that it costs and much more. It 
is not the only mine equipment where 
quality pays. 


SPOKES REVEALED BY WEAR 


Replacements are made. when the 
rim is worn on the center till the 
ends of the spokes are exposed to 
view, or when either flange of the 
groove is broken or badly worn. 

At a few mines the sides or flanges 
of the rope channel on the sheave 
receive far more wear than the bot- 
tom and consequently break before 
the stock under the rope channel is 
much worn. In this case a sheave 
will last less than half its normal 
life. Fortunately, this trouble, 
which is due to the sheave being off 
center, is not at all common. When 
this fault cannot be remedied by 
usual adjustments, a transit should 
be used for lining up the sheave 
shaft. 


REPLACE LINING IN SEGMENTS 


The superiority of the steel-lined, 
rope-channel type of sheave is un- 
questioned. The rope channel of the 
cast-iron rim is lined with steel seg- 
ments which are held in place by 
countersunk bolts as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. A steel 
lining of this kind has a life which 
is three to five times that of an iron 
rim. If kept in proper alignment 
the sheave itself will last indefinitely. 
When the lining wears out it can be 
replaced, segment by segment, with- 
out disturbing the sheave or lifting 
the rope. Experience shows that 
steel-rimmed sheaves should always 
be used and preferably those that are 
provided with replaceable Tinings:.': 


mi 


‘'the day’s toil. | 


Rotary Table Brings Lathe 
Tools Within Reach 
When a wide variety of work, 
such as must be handled in a mine 
shop, is performed on a lathe, a 
number of accessories and tools are 
needed. It is always a problem to 

















Showing Table Back of Lathe 

The top is mounted on ball bearings. The 
lathe operator reaches over the lathe bed 
and turns the table so as to bring the neces- 
sary tool or accessory within reach. 
arrange these so they can be reached 
from the operator’s normal position 
when at work at the lathe. 

Usually, a tool bench or rack 
would be in the way if set in front 
of the lathe. To locate it back of 
the lathe requires special construc- 
tion. The accompanying photograph 
shows the use of a rotary table back 
of the lathe. This is in the Coaldale 
shop of the Edgewater Coal Co., 
near Hellier, Ky. 

The table top is about 3 ft. in 
diameter and is mounted on ball 
bearings. Extending upward from 
the outside edge of the table are five 
racks with pegs on which are hung 
the accessories such as feed gears 
and dogs. The cutting tools lie on 
the table around the edge. 


ROTATES TABLE WITH HAND 


The use of this rotary table makes 
it easy for the lathe operator to 
pick up any accessory or tool. From 
his regular position he reaches over 
the lathe bed and turns the table so 
as to bring the necessary item within 
reach. 

Little helps like this aid in speed- 
ing accomplishment and lightening 
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Consumers’ Soft Coal Stocks July 1, 
39,000,000 Tons, Normal for Season; 
Anthracite Deficit Virtually Made Up 


Stocks of bituminous coal in the 
hands of consumers are about normal 
for this season of the year and stocks 
of anthracite are rapidly recovering 
from the effects of the strike in the 
hard-coal region last winter, according 
to a survey as of July 1 just completed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The 
survey covered 5,000 consumers in all 
parts of the United States. 

On July 1 commercial consumers and 
retail dealers had on hand a total of 
39,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. On 
April 1 the stocks were 40,000,000 tons. 
During the month of April production 
was less than consumption and about 
4,000,000 tons were withdrawn from 
stocks. In May and June the condition 
was reversed; production exceeded con- 
sumption and 3,000,000 tons were added 
to stocks. 

In comparison with June 1, 1924, 
when consumers still had 51,000,000 
tons on hand out of the heavy reserves 
accumulated in anticipation of a pos- 
sible strike at the end of the 1923 wage 
agreement, the stocks on July 1, 1926, 
show a large decrease. In comparison 
with the stocks on June 1, 1925 (38,000,- 
000 tons), the present stocks show an 
increase of 1,000,000 tons. 


Effect of Strike Passes 


In comparing stocks of coal on dif- 
ferent dates allowance must be made 
for changes in the rate of consumption. 
In the first quarter of 1926 bituminous 
coal was in demand to make good the 
deficit in household fuel caused by the 
anthracite strike, and the rate of con- 
sumption was abnormally high. At that 
rate the stocks on April 1 were suffi- 
cient to last 26 days. At the lower rate 
of consumption prevailing in May and 
June the stocks on July 1 were sufficient 
to last 34 days. Measured in days’ sup- 
ply the present reserve is slightly 
larger than that on June 1, 1925, which 
was sufficient to last 32 days. 

In addition to the quantity in the 
hands of consumers on July 1, there 
were at least 174,000 tons of bituminous 
coal in producers’ storage at the mines 
or at intermediate points en route to 
market and 888,000 tons loaded in cars 
but unbilled at the mines. 

Stocks of anthracite in the yards of 
retail dealers on July 1 were sufficient 
to last 40 days at the rate of delivery 
to consumers prevailing during May 
and June. The deficit in stocks caused 
by the great strike has been largely 


made up. The tonnage of anthracite on 
hand July 1 was somewhat less than 
on the corresponding dates of 1925 and 
1924, but the tonnage of bituminous coal 
was greater. The total quantity of all 
coal in retail yards at present—anthra- 
cite and bituminous combined—is quite 
equal to that at corresponding periods 
in other recent years. 

A group of 21 byproduct plants sup- 
plying gas for city use had stocks of 
334,000 tons of coke on July 1, as 
against 53,000 tons last April and 722,- 
000 tons on June 1, 1925. 

The deficit in retail coal dealers’ sup- 
plies of anthracite caused by the strike 
had been largely made good by July 1. 
During the five months cessation of 
production of fresh-mined coal the 
stocks of domestic sizes both in the 
hands of producers and retail merchants 
were almost entirely exhausted. To 
replace the missing anthracite retailers 
bought heavily of bituminous coal. 
Therefore on July 1 retail stocks of 
bituminous coal were somewhat above 
normal for this season and stocks of 
anthracite were somewhat below nor- 
mal, as shown in Table II. At the rate 
their consumers were asking for coal, 
the anthracite stocks of these retailers 
on July 1 were sufficient to last 40 days 
and the bituminous coal stocks were 
sufficient to last 43 days. 

Reports from the dock operators 
show that on May 1 the quantity of 
anthracite in storage on the Lake docks 
was 17,895 net tons. By July 1 it had 
risen to 556,577 tons. Though less than 
the amount on hand June 1, 1925, when 
nearly 1,000,000 tons had been accumu- 
lated on the docks in anticipation of a 
possible strike, this was greater than 
the reserve at corresponding periods in 
1923 and 1924. Comparable figures for 
recent dates are: Aug. 1, 1921, 1,090,- 


258 tons; Sept. 1, 1922, 71,503 tons; 
July 1, 1923, 447,610 tons; June 1, 1924, 
450,000 tons; June 1, 1925, 955,052 tons, 
and April 1, 1926, 16,689 tons. 

Stocks of coke at byproduct plants 
available for domestic use, which were 
practically exhausted during the an- 
thracite strike, are now increasing 
again, as is usual in the summer. A 
group of 21 byproduct plants supply- 
ing gas for city use and producing coke 
suitab'e for domestic fuel had 334,000 
tons of coke in stock on July 1. Fig- 








Table II—Coal in Yards of a Selected 
List of Retail Coal Dealers 


(In Net Tons) 
Anthra- .Bitumin- 


Date cite* oust Total 
1919—January 1..... 948,213 1,549,420 2,497,633 
1920—June 1........ 557,820 470,746 | 028,566 
192i—August I|...... 1,522,369 1,487,360 3,009,729 
1922—March I....... 1,112,614 1,115,118 2,227,732 
1923—March I....... 286,997 781,686 1,068,683 
1923—July 1......... 783,745 1,238,261 2,022,006 
1924—January |..... 1,021,465 1,457,369 2,478,834 
1924—June 1........ 1,125,207 1,068,119 2,193,326 
1925—June 1........ 1,289,050 1,025,543 2,314,593 
1926—April |........ 649,378 957,530 1,606,908 
1926—May I........ 901,040 871,437 1,772,477 
1926—July 1......... 1,064,624 1,236,638 2,301,267 


*The number of dealers reporting their stocks of 
anthracite on each date was 614. 

+The number of dealers reporting their stocks of 
bituminous on each date was 845. 








ures for other recent dates are: March 
1, 1922, 987,000 tons; Sept. 1, 1924, 
1.114,000 tons; June 1, 1925, 722,000 
tons; April 1, 1926, 53,000 tons, and 
May 1, 1926, 151,000 tons. 

The stock reports actually received 
constitute over 65 per cent of the esti- 
mated total. The figures include coal 
in the yards of retail coal dealers, but 
exclude steamship fuel and coal in the 
cellars of householders, concerning 
which statistics are not available. Coal 
on the upper Lake docks also is 
excluded, being considered as coal in 
transit. 

Reports from consumers in conjunc- 
tion with the records of production, im- 
ports and exports indicate that during 
May and June withdrawals from supply 
averaged 8.600.000 tons of bituminous 








Table I—Days’ Supply of Bituminous Coal in Hands of Various Classes of 
Consumers in the United States, Jan. 1, 1919, to July 1, 1926* 


(Figures represent number of days taat supply would last at rate of consumption at tine of stock takinc. 


Jan. June Aue. Mar. 


S , ; ‘ 
1919 1920 1921 1922 


Byproduct coke plants... 32 8 31 39 
ue. a ee 42 11 46 48 
Other industrial......... 65 24 54 54 
Coal-gas plants.......... 81 22 79 82 
Electric utilities......... 49 22 a4 54 
Coal dealers (bituminous) 29 in 42 23 
pe SR a A 32 10 t 42 

Total bituminous...... 42 15 39 43 


Ms: ve te ios, ~— i a Movt Julyt 
1923 1923 1924 1924 1925 1926 1926 1926 


2237 6 -49. 32 % 3t 34 


*These figures are based on incomplete data. tCalculated at average rate of consumption during May and 


June. tNo data. 
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Total Commercial Stocks of Bituminous Coal, July 15, 1918-July 1, 1926 


Figures represent millions of net tons and include coal in the hands of railroads, in- 
justrial consumers, public utilities and retail dealers. Coal for steamship fuel, on lake 
Jocks, in transit and in the hands of householders is not included. 


coal per week. This figure includes 
exports and the consumption of all users 
who buy direct in carload lots. The 
consumption of those users, including 
hotels, apartment houses, office build- 
ings and many small industrial plants, 
who buy through retail coal dealers is 
represented by the deliveries made by 
the retailers to their customers. The 
figure of 8,600,000 tons is much less 
than the rate prevailing in February 
and March, when bituminous coal was 
in demand to replace anthracite. 


Supply Good for 34 Days 


At the rate of consumption prevailing 
in May and June, the stocks of con- 
sumers on July 1, if evenly divided, 
would last 34 days. The largest re- 
serves were carried by the coal-gas 
plants, which had, on the average, 
enough for 72 days; the smallest by the 
coke plants, with an average of 23 days. 
Table I compares the days’ supply held 
by each class of consumers on repre- 
sentative dates. In comparison with 
June 1, 1925, an increase is shown for 
byproduct coke ovens, general indus- 
trial plants, gas and electric utilities, 
and retail coal merchants, and a de- 
crease for steel plants and railroads. 
All classes of consumers combined on 
July 1 had a reserve 2 days greater 
than that on June 1, 1925. In using 
the figure of days’ supply it must be 
remembered that some localities habitu- 
ally carry heavy stocks and others very 
small stocks, and at any one time some 
consumers will be found with large re- 
serves and some with no reserves at all. 

The adequacy of a given reserve de- 
pends upon the possibility of an inter- 
ruption to the movement from mine to 
point of consumption. In general, lo- 
calities remote from the mines carry 
much heavier stocks than do those close 
to the mines or to intermediate reser- 
voirs such as the upper lake docks. This 
is well illustrated the reports of the 


general industrial plants, other than 
steel works and coke ovens. They are 
the largest single group of coal users 
both as to number and tonnage con- 
sumed and, being widely scattered over 


the country, their stores are a sensitive 
index of conditions in the coal market. 
On July 1, industries on the upper 
Peninsula of Michigan had a reserve 
sufficient for more than 90 days. For 
New England, a region of heavy re- 
serves, the average was 70 days. In 
Jower Michigan and Wisconsin, in New 
York and New Jersey, in the South 
Atlantic States, and in the states of the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, the 
average ranged from 30 to 60 days. In 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and most 
of the states of the Mississippi Valley 
the average was less than 30 days. 

In comparison with June 1, a year 
ago, the quantity in the hands of in- 
dustrial consumers on July 1 shows an 
increase of 3.3 per cent. The largest 
increase was in southern Michigan. 
Other states in which a marked in- 
crease occurred were Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. In New York and New 
England, on the contrary, consumers 
reported a decrease. 

Coal-gas plants in New England on 
July 1 had gas coal sufficient to last 93 
days; for New York State the average 
was 94 days; for Illinois, 35 days; for 
Michigan, 66 days; for Wisconsin, 29 
days. The entire group of 264 coal-gas 
works reporting had an average reserve 
of 72 days. 


Utilities Have 52 Days’ Supply 


Like the gas utilities, electric-light 
and power plants carry heavy reserves 
of coal. A total of 596 plants had an 
average stock of 52 days on July 1. 
For New England the average was 75 
days; for New York State, 37 days; for 
New Jersey, 87; Pennsylvania, 73; Ohio, 
61; Michigan, 112; Illinois and Indiana, 
40 days each. In comparison with 
June 1, a year ago, the electric plants, 
in most states, showed an increase. 

The total quantity of bituminous rail- 
road fuel coal on hand July 1, according 
to the American Railway Association, 
was 9,398,000 tons, sufficient at the cur- 
rent rate of consumption to last 27 
days. From April 1 to May 1 the rail- 
roads decreased their stocks by 704,000 
tons. Beginning with the latter part 
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of May they began to rebuild their 
stocks and between May 1 and July la 
total of 1,012,000 tons was added to 
storage. 

Stocks of bituminous coal held by the 

railroads on representative dates have 
been as follows in net tons: 
Jan. 1,1919 13,644,000 Jan. 1, 1924 19,368,000r 
March 1, 1920 4,784,000 June i, 1924 15,530,000 
June 1,1920 3,744,000 June 1, 1925 10,219,000 
Apri) 1, 1922 19,843,000 April 1, 1926 9,090,000 
Sept. 1,1922 4,401,000 May 1, 1926 8,386,000 
July 1, 1923 10,667,000 


Coal brought to the surface, made 
ready for the market, but not yet de- 
livered to a retail dealer or a consumer 
may be considered “in transit.” The 
largest element in this mobile reserve 
is the coal in railroad cars, which, 
though it has never been accurately 
measured, is known to run into millions 
of tons. From the current reports of 
coal loadings it is evident that between 
May 1 and July 1 the quantity in cars 
en route to destination increased. 

A few bituminous producers store 
coal at their mines. The quantity stored 
on July 1 was small. From a list of 
43 companies who have at some time in 
the past stored in quantity at the mines 
or at some intermediate point the 
Bureau has received reports of only 
174,000 tons so held on July 1, or 15,000 
tons less than the figures for April 1, 
1926, the date of the last stock report. 
In March, 1923, these same companies 
were carrying 808,000 tons on hand. 


“No Bills” Decrease 


The total quantity of unbilled bitu- 
minous coal at the mines was 1,033,000 
tons on May 1 and 888,000 tons on 
July 1, as against 1,006,000 tons on 
April 1 and 814,000 tons on June l, a 
year ago. 

Reports collected by the Bureau of 
Mines direct from the dock operators 
show total stocks of bituminous coal 
on the docks of Lakes Superior and 
Michigan of 2,052,547 tons on May 1 
and 4,910,379 tons on July 1. The fig- 
ure on Aug. 1, 1921, was 8,189,000 tons; 
March 1, 1922, 5,160,000 tons; July 1, 
1923, 3,991,000 tons; June 1, 1924, 
4,150,000 tons; June 1, 1925, 3,792,297 
tons, and April 1, 1926, 2,892,321 tons. 





Lambie’s Safety Day Plans 
Practically Complete 


Seven hundred and eighty men (130 
teams) will compete in the fourth 
annual West Virginia first-aid contest 
and first annual safety day to be held 
in Huntington, Aug. 21, according to an 
announcement by Robert M. Lambie, 
chief of the West Virginia Department 
of Mines. 

Seventeen handsome cups suitably en- 
graved, to be awarded as prizes, are now 
on exhibit in a downtown show window. 
Instead of awarding the large cup for a 
year only, it will be given outright as a 
permanent trophy to the winning team. 

Mr. Lambie expects that over 12,000 
people will be in attendance. The day 
is planned as a celebration as well as a 
contest. An amusement park has been 
chartered for the event and all attrac- 
tions therein will be free to the visitors. 
The aim is to impress on the miners of 
the state the effort that is being made 
to protect them from accidents. 
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More Favorable Outlaok Foreseen 
For Coal Industry in Stock Report 
Just Issued by Bureau of Mines 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Bituminous stocks of 39,000,000 tons 
on July 1 may be described as normal. 
It is practically the amount held by 
consumers on the corresponding date 
last year and is very much less than 
the heavy reserves on hand in 1924, 
when consumers had not liquidated the 
stocks laid in in anticipation of a 
strike on April 1. It is now seen 
clearly that these large stocks were an 
important cause of the great depression 
in the coal market in 1924. 

Publication by the Bureau of Mines 
of these authoritative figures sets at 
rest the rumors based upon the figures 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, which at times show 
coal reserves to be abnormally high 
and at other times abnormally low. 

Even the stocks of anthracite, in 
spite of last winter’s strike, which 
lasted five and one-half months, are 
not far below normal. Retail dealers 
have forty days’ supply at the rate 
their customers were buying in May 
and June. The amount in retail yards 
is only slightly less than on the cor- 
responding dates of 1924 and 1925. 
The tonnage of bituminous coal in: retail 
yards is somewhat greater. 


Consumption Unusually Heavy 


Publication of this report makes it 
possible to calculate the rate at which 
coal is being consumed. Production of 
bituminous coal during the first half 
of 1926 ran 14 per cent ahead of pro- 
duction during the same period of 1925. 
Likewise, consumption of coal has been 
greater—greater in fact than in any 
previous year. Though production is 
less than in 1918, a large part of the 
output in that year was going into 
storage, whereas in 1926 consumers 
have been drawing on storage. Actual 
consumption and exports of bituminous 
coal in 1918, allowing for changes in 
stocks, was 551,000,000 tons. During 
the first five months of 1926 the. coun- 
try was consuming and exporting coal 
at the rate of 555,000,000 tons for the 
year. This figure discounts the extra 
demand to replace anthracite during 
the strike. 

The stock report carries distinctly 
encouraging news for the producer of 
coal who has been concerned that the 
market failed to keep on growing. At 


Eprror’s Note—The foregoing Washing- 
ton letter reflects certain views of official 
Washington. Due to the fact that policy as 
a rule prevents government officials from 
permitting their views being quoted directly, 
the authority for these reports is neces- 
sarily somewhat vaguely referred to. The 
views reflected are not those of any one 
ete of officials, but of different men, in 
the legislative and executive departments. 
There is no necessary connection between 
their views and CoaL AGE editorial policy ; 
neither do they necessarily represent Mr. 
Wooton’s personal views. It is felt that 
the opinions thus faithfully reflected will 
be of great interest to the industry. Where 
opinions are cited from sources outside of 
the government, the source will be specif- 
ically stated. 


the same time the figures show that 
petroleum and water power have been 
used to a greater extent in 1926. The 
production of power from hydro-electric 
plants during the first five months of 
1926 also happened to be 14 per cent 
greater than in the same period of 
1925. Although the production of oil 
in 1926 has been running behind 1925, 
the deficit has been made up from 
storage. The total amount of oil con- 
sumed has been somewhat greater in 
the first half of 1926 than in the 
corresponding period of 1925. In spite 
of the fact that refiners are cracking 
further into the crude, there has been 
no decrease in the amount of fuel oil 
thrown upon the market. At the rate 
indicated by the figures for the first 
five months the amount of fuel oil and 
crude petroleum burned as fuel is the 
equivalent of 100,000,000 tons of coal. 


Fuel-Oil Prices Mount 


The producers of coal have the en- 
couragement, however, that fuel-oil 
prices are distinctly higher than last 
year. In July, 1925, fuel oil was sell- 
ing in Oklahoma at 92c. a barrel. The 
general trend in 1926 has been upward 
and at the end of July the Oklahoma 
price was $1.32 per barrel. 

With coal, water power and petro- 
leum all showing increases, it is clear 
that the United States is producing 
more energy than ever before. The in- 
crease over 1913 is 35 per cent and 
over 1918 is 13 per cent. These figures 
represent the consumption of energy- 
producing materials and do not refer 
to production. They allow for changes 
in stocks. 

The outlook for coal as indicated by 
the first half of 1926 is much more 
favorable. The country is consuming 
more power and more heat than ever 
before. While the competition of oil 
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This Miner Finds Wages 
Adequate in America 


After digging coal in Pennsyl- 
vania for twenty-two years, John 
Puskar, of Calumet, has saved 
money enough to return to his wife 
in his native country, Czechoslo- 
vakia. John came to America 
twenty-two years ago. Mrs. Pus- 
kar was afraid to cross the ocean. 
Even though separated by the 
broad Atlantic, they kept up a con- 
tinuous correspondence, John work- 
ing to get money enough to retire 
to his native land and his wife 
maintaining the home over there. 
John looks forward to a happy re- 
union and a long life of ease in his 
native country. 











and water power has been severe, there 
are indications that this competition 
will become a less important factor 
with which to reckon. 





Walsh Strong for Rock Dust 


Many coal-mining companies, since 
receiving notification that the Associ- 
ated Companies would require all gase- 
ous or dusty bituminous coal mines to 
be rock-dusted to obtain workmen’s 
compensation have cited the book en- 
titled “The Rock Dust Remedy,” by 
Harry Phythyon, state inspector for 
the 27th bituminous district of Penn- 
sylvania, which purports to. prove that 
rock-dusting is unnecessary. According 
to G. B. Butterfield, general manager of 
the Associated Companies, this is at 
variance with the views held by a vast 
majority of coal mining engineers who 
have thoroughly studied the problem. 

Mr. Phythyon’s views, says Mr. But- 
terfield, do not agree with those of the 
Department of Mines of Pennsylvania, 
in proof of which he quotes a letter 
from Joseph J. Walsh, Secretary of 
Mines of Pennsylvania, in which that 
official states that his department “de- 
sires particularly that all gaseous bitu- 
minous mines be rock-dusted.” 

















At Illinois Mining Institute Meeting on the Mississippi 
The above quintet of notables were among those aboard the Steamer “Cape Girar- 
deau,” June 24-27. Left to right: I. N. Bayless, superintendent, Kathleen mine, Union 
Colliery Co., Dowell, Ill.; D. J. Carroll, consulting engineer, Chicago; John A. Garcia, 


consulting engineer, Chicago; W. 


E. Kidd, state mine inspector; J. H. Steinmesch, 
Desloge Consolidated Lead Co., Desloge, Mo. 
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Ohio Operators Seek Lower 
Seale for State; May End 
Central Competitive Pact 


Ohio operators seek to withdraw 
from the Central Competitive Field in 
signing wage agreements and ne- 
gotiate as a state with the miners’ 
union. This was the high spot of a 
lengthy session of the board of direc- 
tors of the newly organized Ohio Coal 
Operators Association held at the Neil 
House, Columbus, on Aug. 10, when 
the policy of the association in regard 
to labor was defined. 

While desirous of avoiding a strike 
or suspension, the Ohio producers fecl 
that a concession in the mining scale 
in the Buckeye State is absolutely 
necessary for a resumption of mining 
in competition with the non-union 
fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The consensus was that it is a question 
of the operators and miners getting 
together to save the coal industry in 
Ohio. 

To bring this about a resolution was 
adopted in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to Lee Hall, president of Dis- 
trict No. 6 of the United Mine Workers, 
asking for a joint conference to be heid 
in Columbus Aug. 24 at 10 a.m. 


Request Joint Meeting 


The letter is as follows: “At a meet- 
ing of our association today we were 
instructed to request you, as president 
of District No. 6, United Mine Workers 
of America, to call a meeting of mine 
workers of the State of Ohio in joint 
convention with the operators of the 
State of Ohio at the Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, at 10 a.m., Aug. 24, 1926, for 
the purpose of considering a scale of 
wages on which the idle mines of Ohio 
may be opened. Will you please ad- 
vise promptly if you will arrange with 
your membership for such a meeting, 
directing your reply to S. H. Robbins, 
president, Cleveland, and sending a copy 
to J. &. Jones, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio.” 

Those attending the meeting were 

practically unanimous in the belief that 
Ohio should not join with the three 
other states in the Central Competitive 
Field to arrange a wage scale. Ohio 
operators, they urged, should negotiate 
as a state and not be combined with 
western Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Illinois in negotiating wage agree- 
ments. This is believed to sound the 
death knell of the Central Competitive 
Field agreements, which have been 
made for more than 30 years and which, 
in the opinion of Ohio producers, have 
been a millstone around theit necks. 
_ Operators from practically every field 
in the state report that the rank and 
file of the workers are desirous of re- 
turning to the mines, after an idleness 
of from four months to more than a 
year. 

President Lee Hall of the Ohio 
miners’ organization has promised to 
reply to the letter. So far as can be 
ascertained the position of the union 
officials has undergone no change and 
a refusal is expected. 

One of the operators, in commenting 
on the action of the board of directors, 
said, “We do not want a strike or any 
trouble with the miners. We do, how- 
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W olvin Urges Coal Subsidy 
For Nova Scotia 


R. M. Wolvin, president of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, 
appeared before the Canadian 
Royal Commission investigating 
the claims of the Maritime Prov- 
inces at Sydney, N. S., and urged 
that greater protection be afforded 
the coal and steel industries’ of 
Nova Scotia, that coking plants be 
established in order to dispose of the 
quantities of slack coal available 
and that the subvention granted 
by the Dominion Government a few 
years ago to permit of the market- 
ing of Nova Scotia coal in central 
Canada be restored. In elaborating 
his argument, Mr. Wolvin stressed 
the importance from a national 
standpoint of the continuance of 
the great coal and steel industry 
within the boundaries of the Do- 
minion and emphasized the strate- 
gic position occupied by the prop- 
erties of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation with relation to Great 
Britain and the trade routes of 
the world. 

He said: “It is Nova Scotia’s 
right to demand tariff protection 
against imported coal and steel and 
national aid in overcoming the 
transportation handicap which now 
hinders the full entry of Nova 
Scotia’s products into the Canadian 
markets. Full compensation for 
expenditures from the national 
purse which may be required for 
transportation subventions will be 
obtained by adequate dvelopment 
of Nova Scotia’s coal fields and by 
the increased national security 
given by a prosperous and develop- 
ing coal and steél industry.” 

President Wolvin submitted a 
brief setting forth the case for 
the coal and steel industries of 
Nova Scotia and was questioned at 
some length by the chairman of 
the commission, Sir Andrew Rae 
Duncan. 











ever, want a scale under which we can 
produce coal and sell on the market to 
compete with other districts. It is not 
too early to look toward a revision of 
the Jacksonville scale, which expires 
April 1, 1927, and so we have taken 
this action. We are working not only 
for the operators but also for the 
miners in that our object is to reopen 
the mines and thus give the miners 
employment.” 


Conference Set for Aug. 24 


A meeting of operators of Ohio has 
been called for at the Neil House at 
9 a.m. Aug. 24. This meeting will take 
place, even if the union officials fail to 
accept the invitation for a joint confer- 
ence upon that date. 

William Collins, Cleveland, vice- 
president of M. A. Hanna & Co., and 
F. E. Taplin, also of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the North American Coal Cor- 
poration, with large interests in Ohio, 
have been added to both the executive 
committee and the board of directors of 
the association. 
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American to Plan and Open 
Russian Mines 


Signal recognition of the efficiency of 
American coal mining men and the 
superiority of American-made ma- 
chinery in operating coal mines was 
shown recently in the selection of E. 
Frank Miller, for years connected with 
the Bertha-Consumers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to assist in designing and open- 
ing plants for the Russian Government. 
A few days ago he sailed for the 
Ukraine. He will be located at the 
mines of the Donogul Trust, in the 
Donetz Basin near Kkarkoff. 

Mr. Miller will assist and advise on 
the methods of opening two mines, 
making designs and outlining mode of 
construction. After the first two 
mines are opened work will start on 
opening 25 more mines, all of which 
will be of modern construction, each to 
be of 5,000-ton capacity. All of the 
machinery used is to be built in the 
United States. 

Mr. Miller started working in the 
mines at Monogahela City and has had 
wide experience in the coal industry in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Illinois and Kentucky. 





New Mexican Law Makes Coal 
National Property 


Regulations have just been officially 
published bv the Mexican Government 
making effective the new mining law 
under which the government assumes 
supervision over numerous details of 
the mining industry, in which many 
Americans are heavy investors. 

Under the provisions of the new law 
all commercially valuable minerals and 
precious stones are the property of the 
nation, including coal, which had not so 
been declared by previous laws. 

The law prescribes extensive details 
under which the government may grant 
mining. concessions and an elaborate 
system of inspection and supervision by 
government agents. It stipulates that 
concessions may be forfeited unless a 
certain amount of work is done on 
them. ’ 





Defer Promotion of Company 
To Mine Saghalien Coal 


Shanghai, China, May 30.—Promo- 
tion of a Saghalien coal company, 
which was recently reported to be 
progressing, will not be put through 
now, it is learned here. The promoters 
hoped to get financial aid from the 
Japanese Government to insure the dis- 
tribution of 7 per cent per annum in 
dividends. The amount offered, how- 
ever, does not make this distribution 
possible. The aid offered by that 
source is a million yen, to be paid in a 
lump sum, according to informed 
sources. The company is to take over 
the investments made by the Saghalien 
Developments Association, to which 
3,200,000 yen is to be paid, in addition 
to the debt of 2,400,000 yen to be 
liquidated on behalf of the association. 
The promoters say that under these 
circumstances it would be impossible to 
close the subscription lists with shares 
taken up. 
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Cook Rallies Strikers 
As Peace Seems Nearer 
In British Coal Strike 


Belief that the end of the British coal 
strike, now in its sixteenth week, is ap- 
proaching, is growing. Not the least 
significant indication of this is seen in 
the feverish activity of “Emperor” 
Cook, miners’ federation secretary. He 
made a “whirlwind” oratorial campaign 
last week in the South Wales coal field, 
exhorting the strikers to face “the facts 
of the situation.” He assured them that 
he and the other officers of the union 
would not accept any agreement with 
the mine owners containing a provision 
for an eight-hour day and pledging his 
hearers that no conditions would be ac- 
cepted until submitted to the men. 


Cook Urges New Negotiations 


Mr. Cook issued an appeal to the 
government on Aug. 13 urging the ini- 
tiation of new negotiations with the 
strikers. “Let the government invite 
the miners’ leaders to meet them,” he 
said, “declaring definitely against en- 
forcing longer hours and accepting the 
principle of a national agreement and a 
national minimum wage and being pre- 
pared to recognize the necessity for 
reorganization of a drastic character. 
Then peace is possible in the mining in- 
dustry.” 

The “bishops’ plan” to end the strike 
was rejected by the miners by a vote 
of 367,650 to 333,036. The chief objec- 
tion to this proposal was the provision 
that all questions not settled directly 
by the operators and miners should be 
decided by a joint board with an inde- 
pendent arbitrator. The action of the 
miners was somewhat of a surprise as 
the federation leaders had recommended 
its acceptance. The decision is thought 
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“Emperor” Cook Finds a Title 
Has Disadvantages 


This cartoon, reprinted from the London 
Evening News, is one of a _ series which 
appeared in The Coal Strike Times, a peri- 
odical issued by the British mine owners, 
which devotes much space ‘to attacks on 
the miners’ federation secretary. 


to meet with the approval of the gov- 
ernment, however, as there has been 
much objection to the interference of 
the bishops. When the outcome of the 
vote was announced a call was issued 
for another conference of delegates on 
Monday of this week. On going to press 
the result of the meeting had not been 
received. 

The delegation of the British Miners’ 
Federation and the Trades Union Con- 
gress visiting this country to raise 
funds for the relief of the families of 
striking miners inaugurated their drive 
to obtain $1,000,000 in America at a 
luncheon for Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
Labor Member of Parliament, in New 
York City last week. 

















British Miners’ Representatives Here to Raise Funds 


Herbert Photos, Ine. 


Visiting delegation of British Miners’ Federation and Trades Union Congress, now 


in America to obtain aid for the families 


of striking miners, conferred with officials of 


the American Federation of Labor in Washington last week. Left to right, front row: 
Joseph Jones, secretary, Yorkshire Miners’ Union; Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., representing 
the Distributive Workers’ Union; William Green, president, American Federation of 
Labor; Frank Morrison, secretary, American Federation of Labor; Ben Tillett, Labor 
M. P. and head of the British Dockers’ Union; Oliver Harris, treasurer, Wales Miners’ 


Union. Back..row: B. 
secretary, Scottish Miners’ Union; 
(Mrs. Robson beside. her husband). 


F. Davis, United Mine Workers of America; Paul McKenna, 
James Robson, president, Durham Miners’ Union 
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Turner Outlines Full Roster 
Of Bureau of Mines 


An unusually large proportion of the 


=——|' staff of the Bureau of Mines hold de- 


grees in engineering. Director Turner 
feels that this is one of the assets of 
the Bureau and the term is to be in- 
corporated in titles wherever possible. 

In the new plan of organization the 
head of each branch is to be called 
the chief; the head of each division is 
to be known as chief engineer; the 
head of each section is the supervising 
engineer, and the head of each unit 
is the engineer-in-charge. This form 
of decending scale will be carried out 
as far as possible in the entire scheme 
of organization. 

Under the new arrangement the 
roster of the principal members of the 
Bureau of Mines staff, with their titles 
as now assigned, is as follows: Scott 
Turner, Director; Joseph H. Hedges, 
assistant to the director; John D. 
Secrest, chief clerk; Carl E. Julihn, 
chief engineer, information service 
division; O. P. Hood, chief of the 
technologic branch and chief engineer 
of its fuels division; Harry H. Hill, 
chief engineer, petroleum and natural 
gas division; Roscoe A. Cattell, chief 
engineer, helium division; Daniel Har- 
rington, acting chief engineer, mining 
research division; Dorsey A. Lyon, 
chief metallurgist and supervisor of 
stations; Charles E. Munroe, chief 
explosives chemist; George S. Rice, 
chief mining engineer; Charles P. 
White, chief of the economics branch 
and head of its coal division; Frank J. 
Katz, chief engineer, mineral resources 
and statistics division; Frank L. Hess, 
chief engineer, minerals and metals 
division; Harry H. Hill, chief engineer, 
petroleum economics division; Royd R. 
Sayers, chief of the health and safety 
branch and Bureau chief surgeon. 

The superintendents of the field 
stations, all of whom are engineers, at 
present are as follows: A. C. Fieldner, 
Central station, Pittsburgh; Nicholas 
A.C. Smith, Petroleum station, Bartles- 
ville; Oliver C. Ralston, Pacific station, 
Berkeley; B. W. Grandrud (acting), 
Southern station, Birmingham-Tusca- 
loosa; Chauncey F. Cook, Helium plant, 
Fort Worth; Thomas L. Joseph, North 
Central station, Minneapolis; Oliver 
Bowles, Non-metallic station, New 
Brunswick; Edmund §. Leaver, Rare 
and Precious Metals station, Reno; H. 
M. Lawrence (acting), Mississippi Val- 
ley station; Thomas Varley, Intermoun- 
tain station, Salt Lake City; Byron 
M. Bird (acting), Northwest station, 
Seattle; Eugene D. Gardner, Southwest 
station, Tucson. 

The field offices of the Bureau are 
manned at present as follows: Clifford 
P. Bowie, San Francisco; Joseph W. 
Horne, Boulder; George E. McElroy, 
Butte; H. B. Hill, Dallas; E. H. Denny, 
Denver; Kenneth B. Nowles, Laramie; 
Frank W. Davis, Lincoln; Arthur W. 
Fahrenwald, Moscow; D. C. Ashmead, 
Wilkes-Barre; John S. Desmond, Rifle, 
Colo.; Benjamin D. Stewart, Sitka. 

Those in charge of the field offices 
of the mineral resources division are 
Charles W. Henderson, Denver; John 
P.. Dunlop, Joplin; Victor C. Heikes, 
Salt Lake City; James M. Hill, San 
Francisco. 
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ALABAMA 


Six Months Output High.—Coal out- 
put in the first six months of 1926 in 
Alabama increased substantially that of 
the same period last year, according to 
returns compiled by H. E. Mills, assist- 
ant secretary and statistician for the 
Alabama Mining Institute. Production 
for the first six months of this year 
totals 10,217,000 net tons as against 
10,030,000 for a like period in 1925. For 
the first seven months of 1926 a further 
gain is noted, with 11,837,000 tons for 
1926 as compared with 11,641,000 for 
1925. 


Nesbitt Issues Yearly Report.—The 
annual report of State Mine Inspector 
Charles H. Nesbitt for 1925 lists 162 
casualties during the year. Explosions 
of gas and dust were responsible for 
52 deaths; falls of roof, 49; mine cars, 
16; explosion of gas, 13; electrocuted, 
11; miscellaneous causes, 21. Total coal 
production was 20,408,656 tons and the 
output of coke was 4,608,639 tons. Min- 
ers employed totaled 15,116; inside 
labor, 6,956; outside labor, 4,273, or a 
total of 26,345 employees. Tons per 
loss of life, 125,979. Number employees 
per life lost, 163. Of the total coke pro- 
duction of 4,608,639 tons, 4,513,932 
tons was turned out by byproduct ovens, 
or 97.9 per cent of the whole. The 
Alabama By-Product Corporation in- 
creased its capacity by the addition of 
25 ovens and the new plant of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., with 57 ovens, 
was placed in operation during the year. 


ARKANSAS 


To Develop Six-Foot Bed.—Develop- 
ment of a 6-ft. bed of coal on a 40-acre 
tract of land near Midland, owned by 
Mrs. Ella Quinley, of Fort Smith, is to 
begin at once. The land has been leased 
to W. E. West, Hartford coal operator. 
It formerly was under lease to the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co. 








COLORADO 


Canon Reliance Company Sold.—R. E. 
Gross, of Boston, Mass., and his asso- 
ciates have purchased the entire stock 
of the Canon Reliance Coal Co., which 
operates the Wolf Park mine, Canon 
City. It has been stated authoritatively, 
that there will be no change in the 
personnel of the Wolf Park mine. 





IDAHO 


New Strike at Brown Bear.—A bed 
of good quality coal has been struck 
at the Brown Bear mine, at Samuels, 
Stewart Campbell, state mine inspector, 


reported after a tour of inspection: 


through the mine recently. The tunnel 
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is in 4,800 ft, and the management is 
now driving a raise for ventilation. 
This has progressed 200 ft. and when 
it is completed mining will be resumed 
again. The new beds, which at the 
point of discovery is 5 ft. thick, has 
been proved for more than a mile, Mr. 
Campbell said. 


—_— 


ILLINOIS 


Madison Team Going to San Fran- 
cisco.--The Madison Coal Corporation 
operating mines No. 9 and 12, north 
and northwest of Carterville, will send a 
first aid and mine-rescue team to San 
Francisco to participate in the inter- 
national meet in September. Belleville, 
Springfield and Danville teams also will 
take part. The Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion is the only mining company that 
maintains such a team independent of 
state aid. The team is composed of 
W. J. Williams, safety inspector for the 
mines; Harry Carney, Hugh Keil, Noah 
Halstead, Jack Latta and Ray McClus- 
key. The men will be accompanied by 
H. T. Bannister, general safety in- 
spector. 

Zeigler No. 1 Resumes.—Operation 
has been resumed at Zeigler No. 1 
mine of the Bell & Zoller Mining Co., 
of Chicago. The mine had been idle 
for five months, during which its 
market was accommodated from the 
same bed by the No. 2 mine. The re- 
opening gave employment to 1,300 men. 
Two trainloads of 100 cars each, one 
to Chicago and the other to St. Louis, 
recently were shipped from the two 
properties. 

A. Frank Druley, of the Druley & 
O’Brien Coal Co., Chicago retailers, who 
returned last week from a trip through 
the Pocahontas and New River coal 
fields of West Virginia, was impressed 
with the tendency on the part of the 
operators to prepare their coal rather 
than produce mine-run. He said the 
operators are realizing 50c. to $1 a ton 
more in preparation and that the quan- 
tity of mine-run being produced has 
been materially lessened. Since Chi- 
cago is primarily a mine-run market it 
means higher prices to the dealers in 
that city. Mr. Druley declared. 

The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation has won back its south side 
membership. Practically all of the 
dozen or more members who withdrew 
about a year ago and joined the Chicago 
Contracting Team Owners Association 
have returned. 


INDIANA 


Switch lines connecting the Big Four 
railroad with a new stripping field being 
opened by John Williams, of Linton, 
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* near Oakland City, are now being laid. 


The bed to be uncovered in the new 
field is said to be 11 ft. thick and of 
high quality. 


Reclaim Strip Land.—Two thousand 
cottonwood trees have been planted and 
several thousand more will be ‘set out 
soon in an effort to reclaim southern 
Indiana land devastated by strip mining 
operations. R. J. Plaster, agricultural 
agent of the Big Four railroad and the 
Enos Coal Mining Co. are working in 
co-operation on the project. 


Ebbw-Vale mine, near Sullivan, Ind., 
has resumed operations after ‘being 
sealed since May because of a fire in 
the workings. Tonnage will be small 
for several weeks, as repair work is 
still in progress on the bottom. 


Indian Creek Mine to Open Soon.— 
The Indian Creek mine, the tipple of 
which was destroyed by fire last 
spring, will be reopened early in 
September. This will leave only two 
mines idle in Knox County—Old Knox 
and Bruceville, which have not operated 
for years. 


KENTUCKY 


It is reported that the American 
Bituminous Coal Co., Chicago, is 
anxious to obtain a mine in western 
Kentucky, and has negotiations on re- 
garding purchase of one of the large 
operations. Phil Verplank, of the com- 
pany, was in Louisville last week. 


Insurance Boost Halted.—An increase 
of 124 per cent in fire and tornado in- 
surance rates, announced by the Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau, as effective of 
noon, Aug. 2, has been halted and the 
old rates apply until the courts have 
time to act in the matter. The state 
courts enjoined the actuarial bureau 
from collection of the higher rates, 
which had not been sanctioned by the 
state department, as provided by law. 
In the meantime the federal courts en- 
joined the State Auditor from interfer- 
ence with the actuarial bureau, or com- 
panies, in advancing rates, but the state- 
injunction was in effect before the fed- 
eral injunction was granted. 


The C. L. Ryley Coal Co. interests at 
Lexington, which recently increased the 
capitalization of the parent company, 
has reduced that of two of its subsid- 
iaries. The No. 4 Superior Coal Co. 
capital has been reduced from $200,000 
to $100,000, and the Trace. Fork Mining 
Co., from $200,000 to $100,000. 





MISSOURI 


Mine No. 2 at Camden has resumed’ 
work after having been idle all' summer. . 
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View from the Overhanging Rock at Hawks Nest, W. Va. 


Traveling east through West Virginia on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. one notices that 
the peaceful Kanawha River suddenly turns into a mountain stream containing a series 


of rapids. From this point on the stream is appropriately named New River. 


The coal 


field of the same name lies on each side of this valley. 


About $2,000 was expended in putting 
the mine in good condition for work. 





OHIO 


Gas Rate Menaces Coal Demand. — 
Retail coal dealers in Columbus were 
much interested in a recent finding of 
Master Commissioner Oscar W. New- 
man on the question of the rate for 
natural gas under a franchise which is 
pending in the city. After fighting for 
about a year and a half over the rate, 
the matter was thrown into the fed- 
eral court and a master commissioner 
named. He held that the 40c. rate, 
which the city government was con- 
tending for, was not confiscatory. Coal 
dealers see a reduced demand for coal 
if that rate is finally permitted. . The 
gas companies will carry the matter to 
the higher courts if not given a 
larger rate. 


Bailey Run Mines Stymied. — The 
equipment of three mines on Bailey 
Run with which the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. has had litigation over leases and 
which were recently placed in the 
hands of receivers has been removed 
and stored, blasting the hopes of sev- 
eral hundred miners that operations 
would be resumed. The companies 
are the Big Bailey Coal Co., the Carr 
Run Coal Co. and the North Hill Coal 
Co. The receivers being the same in 
each case, said they had no money 
with which to operate the pumps. 


The North Hocking Coal Co., Colum- 
bus, has given a check for approxi- 
mately $25,000 to District Attorney J. 
H. Matthews to prevent being sued by 
the U. S. Government for corporation 
income and profit tax for 1918. 


Arthur De Vennish, who recently was 
elected president of the Jay Miller 
Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio, following the 
death of Jay W. Miller, its former 
head, has purchased all of the stock 
of the company from the estate. He 
formerly was a stockholder in the com- 
pany, which is a jobbing concern. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Firebugs Busy.—The Peale, Peacock 
& Kerr Coal Co. suffered heavy losses 
in a series of fires recently. On the 
night of Aug 5 the tipple at Emeigh 
Run was destroyed by flames, with a 
loss of $40,000. On the following night 
the cleaning plant at the same place 
was consumed, causing a loss of $200,- 
000. On the following night the large 
barn at the summer home of Rembrandt 
Peale, at St. Benedict, was destroyed, 
with all its contents, including a num- 
ber of horses, cows and a large quan- 
tity of feed and implements. This loss 
will run into many thousands of dol- 
lars. It was at first thought the tip- 
ple was struck by lightning, but recent 
developments lead the authorities to 
believe that all three fires were the 
work of incendiaries. ‘ 


The Snowdon Coke Co., near Browns- 
ville, has started using its new steel 
tipple for loading coal and has blown 
out 125 ovens, leaving 170 in blast. 


Bituminous coal (revenue)  trans- 
ported by Reading Co. during June, 
1926, totaled 1,492,361 gross tons, com- 
pared with 1,494,346 tons in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 


Coal Improvements Financed. — The 
Hanover National Bank, New York 
City, has purchased $3,000,000 ten- 
year 7 per cent notes of the Scranton 
Coal Co. and $1,600,000 notes of the 
same maturity and interest rate from 
the Elk Hill Co., both subsidiaries of 
the New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Proceeds of the notes will be used to 
pay off debts incurred in the purchase 
of coal in fee, for surface lands and 
for improvements to the colliery prop- 
erty in the past two years. It is 
stated that the bank does not intend 
to offer the notes for public subscrip- 
tion at this time. 


The Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries report for the 
six months ended June 30, 1926, profit 
of $47,782 after depreciation and deple- 
tion, but before federal taxes, equiva- 
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lent to $1.25 a share earned on $3,805,- 
000 6 per cent preferred stock. For the 
June quarter the deficit after deprecia- 
tion and depletion was $66,791. This 
compares with profit, of $114,663, 
equal after preferred dividend require- 
ments to 48c. a share on 120,000 
shares of common stock, in the preced- 
ing quarter and $98,646, or 32c. a share 
“i in the second quarter of 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Products Expands.—The 
properties of the Durham Coal & Iron 
Co., Chattanooga, have been purchased 
by the Tennessee Products Co., accord- 
ing to an announcement on Aug. 9. The 
consideration is said to have been $500,- 
000. In connection with the acquisition 
of these properties it was stated that 
the Tennessee Products Co., owner of 
the plant of the Chattanooga Coke & 
Gas Co., will double the capacity of the 
local unit and contemplates the erec- 
tion of a blast furnace in Chattanooga. 
The properties consist of more than 
10,000 acres of coal, iron and timber 
lands and mines in operation in the 
Sequatchie Valley and at Durham, Ga. 
The Tennessee Products Co. was formed 
early this year by a merger of the Bon 
Air Coal & Iron Co., the Bon Air 
Chemical Co., the J. J. Gray Furnace 
and the Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co. 
It is capitalized for $30,000,000. 





UTAH 


The city authorities of Ogden have 
awarded their 1926-7 coal contract to 
the AB.C. Coal Co., which submitted 
the following bids: Slack, $3.30 a ton; 
screened slack, $4.05; lump, $4.85. 





VIRGINIA 


McCoy Mines Ready Soon.—The 
Great Valley Coal Co. has just com- 
pleted the installation of a transformer 
station at its McCoy mines, and will 
commence active operations within the 
next few weeks. Electric power is 
being supplied by the Appalachian 
Power Co., whose lines run almost to 
the entrance of the works. Electric 
power will be used wherever possible. 
A double-track narrow gage railroad 
will convey the coal to the end of the 
tipple and load direct into the cars on 
the railroad siding. The company also 
has coal property on the Pulaski side 
of New river, known as the Belle 
Hampton mines, recently purchased, 
which it expects to develop in the near 
future. 





WASHINGTON 


Maple Falls Mine to Produce Soon.— 
W. H. Pride, H. A. Taylor and M. J. 
Mouso have incorporated the Pride Coal 
Mine near Maple Falls, with a capital- 
ization of $300,000 for the development 
of the mine, which is located across the 
Nooksack River from Maple Falls. The 
mine has been so far developed that 
coal will be put on the market by 
A 2,000-ft. tunnel has been 
driven into the side of the mountain, 
with a pitch sufficient to operate the 
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mine on a gravity system for years. 
The tunnel runs toward the base of the 
mountain, 1,600 feet of which shows 
a bed of coal from 3 to 5 ft. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sets Record for Thacker.—The Puri- 
tan Coal Corporation, operating on the 
Pigeon Creek branch of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., established what _ is 
claimed to be a record for the Tracker 
field on Aug. 2, when 2,840 tons were 
loaded, hauled and dumped over a 
single tipple. The Puritan company 
was organized in 1921 by the late 
Frank P. Harman and others and 
began to ship coal on Aug. 2 of that 
year. Officers of the Puritan Coal 
Corporation are E. McD. Harman, 
president and general manager; Arnold 
Gerstell, of Percy Heilner & Son, 
Philadelphia, vice-president in charge 
of sales; George W. Whitten, general 
superintendent; Frank M. Crum, as- 
sistant superintendent. 

A credit exchange service is being 
conducted by the new bureau of coal 
statistics conducted by operators of the 
Kanawha and Williamson fields, with 
headquarters at Huntington. 

Chicago Operator Buys Two Prop- 
erties.—The Wise Pocahontas Coal Co., 
of Hensley, McDowell County, and the 
Welch Pocahontas Land Co., of Welch, 
have been purchased by the West- 
chester Collieries Co., of Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement by John 
E. Stearns, of Chicago, president of 
the Westchester company. The deal 
involves 1,025 acres of Pocahontas coal 
land. The purchase price is said to 
have been $175,000. Mr. Stearns has 
further announced that the property 
will be at once opened and funds pro- 
vided for future development. 

George A. Quertinment, Buckhannon 
coal operator, has gone into voluntary 
bankruptcy with assets totaling $38,- 
900 and liabilities of $36,638. 

Prizes for Miners’ Gardens.—At the 
recent annual inspection of gardens and 
yards of employees of the United States 
Coal and Coke Co., Gary, prizes were 
awarded to fifty-five employees whose 
gardens and yards showed outstanding 
merit. 

Sitnek Company Changes Name.— 
Hereafter the Sitnek Coal Co. will be 
known as the Katherine Coal Mining 
Co. The company operates a large 
mine at Lumberport, in Harrison 
County. Louis Sitnek is president of 
the concern, which has its main office 
in Philadelphia. 

Stop Sale of Richland Properties.— 
An injunction granted by Judge W. E. 
Baker of the U. S. District Court for 
northern West Virginia prevented the 
sale on Aug. 4 of the properties of the 
Richland Coal Co. near Wellsburg, in 
Brooke County. The restraining order 
was served a few minutes before 
Sheriff Robert Lowe was to offer the 
properties for sale to pay back taxes 
amounting to approximately $350,000 
covering nearly ten years. The in- 
junction also stopped a similar sale of 
the company’s property scheduled to 
be held in Ohio County on Aug. 5. The 
Fidelity Trust Co. of Philadelphia on 
Aug. 4 asked the appointment of a 
receiver for the properties of the com- 
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View up the Valley or Canyon of New River in West Virginia 
A rew paved highway between Huntington and White Sulphur Springs skirts the rim 


of this gorge for several miles. 
at Hawks Nest. 


The photograph was made from the overhanging rock 
The river has cut a canyon 500 to 1,000 ft. deep through this section. 


Most of the mines of the New River field are located on the right hand side of the river 


and back a number of miles. 


pany. The trust company claims to 
hold security bonds for $1,200,000 on 
which only $60,000 has been paid by the 
McKinley interests. 





CANADA 


Dunsmuir Buys Lantzville Mine—At 
a sheriff’s sale at Nanaimo, on Aug. 5, 
the Nanoose-Wellington Coal Co.’s col- 
liery at Lantzville, Vancouver Island, 
B. C., was sold to the Canadian Col- 
lieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd., for $45,000. 
This was the only bid for the property. 
The property adjoins the Canadian 
Collieries’ Wellington mines. It is un- 
derstood that the unsecured liabilities 
of the Nanoose-Wellington Coal Co. 
imated $65,000. 


James McAvoy, of Toronto, has been 
engaged to make an examination of a 
group of prospective coal claims situ- 
ated in territory west of Long Rapids, 
on the Mattagami River, in Ontario. 
Among the properties to be examined 
is a group situated at Coal Brook, 
where surface indications are con- 
sidered highly favorable. Mr. McAvoy 
is acting on behalf of C. H. Ackerman, 
of Peterboro, Ont., who is heavily in- 
terested in mining enterprises. 


Sentiment Divided on _ Tariff. 
Canadian coal operators are much in- 
terested in the general Parliamentary 
election to be held Sept. 14. While the 
policy of the Liberal Party leans to 
a downward revision of the tariff, the 
principal plank in .the Conservative 
platform is an increase in protective 
duties. The coal companies of Nova 
Scotia have been urging the necessity 
of higher protection as a remedy for 
the depression of the industry and un- 
employment. Premier Meighen, on 4 
recent visit to that province, expressed 
himself in favor of a tariff approxi- 
mating that of the United States. 
While this policy is strongly favored 
by the manufacturing interests of 
eastern Canada, it meets with strong 


opposition in the west, where public 
opinion is decidedly opposed to any in- 
crease in import duties. The parties 
were so evenly balanced in the last 
House that one or two votes could turn 
the scale, leading to considerable un- 
settlement and instability. 


May Output Eclipses Average. — 
Output of coal from Canadian mines in 
May was 1,140,630 tons, compared with 
972,106 tons in April and an average 
of 877,308 tons for the month during 
the five preceding years. Imports in 
May totaled 1,337,206 tons, an increase 
of 55 per cent over the April imports, 
which amounted to 858,052 tons, and 
the five-year average for May of 1,- 
181,518 tons. Receipts from Great 
Britian were 80,238 tons and from 
the United States 1,256,968 tons. 
Canada’s coal exports for May were 
57,512 tons, an increase of 111 per cent 
over the April figure of 27,165 tons. 
The quantity of coal made available 
for consumption was 2,420,324 tons, 
compared with 1,802,993 tons in April. 
Employees in coal mines in Canada in 
May numbered 24,413, compared with 
24,206 in April. 


Union Men Haled to Court.—At a 
preliminary hearing before Magistrate 
Matthew MacLean, at Sydney Mines, 
N. S., on Aug. 6, John W. MacLeod. 
district president of the United Mine 
Workers, and John Sutherlan, Andrew 
Groves and William Wolstenholme, of-- 
ficers of the same organization were 
committed for trial at the Supreme 
Court on charges of intimidation. Sev- 
eral miners belonging to the “One Big 
Union” testified to threats made by the 
defendants on July 30 during a strike 
vf the latter organization. 


Coal output in British Columbia dur- 
ing the first half of 1926 was 1,062,343 
gross tons and the coke output 52,335 
tons, as compared with 1,173,102 tons of 
coal and 45,508 tons of coke in the cor- 
responding period of 1925. 
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Among the Coal Men 
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John Brophy, president of district 
No. 2 (central Pennsylvania), United 
Mine Workers, is a candidate for the 
office of president of the international 
union. Mr. Brophy announces that his 
platform calls for organization of the 
non-union fields and nationalization of 
the coal industry. “The United Mine 
Workers is imperiled unless it organ- 
izes the unorganized,” said Brophy. “In 
the last few years the union has suf- 
fered disastrous losses. It has lost 
nearly all of the Southern territory and 
part of the northern field. These areas 
cannot be won back by a policy of local 
or district strikes only. The local strike 
is often crushed by coal from the out- 
side, frequently from mines owned by 
the same operator the union is fighting. 
There must be a well-planned national 
movement that will enlist every pos- 
sible support from the rest of the 
labor movement. With the fight for 
100 per cent unionism must go the 
movement for public ownership of the 
coal industry.” 

W. M. Dickson, formerly purchasing 
agent and acting general manager of 
the Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill., has been 
appointed district manager at Waterloo, 
Iowa, of the Green River Fuel Co., Inc., 
of Mogg, Ky. 

A. S. MacNeill, general superintend- 
ent of mines for the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, has resigned. J. C. 
Nicholson, superintendent of Mines at 
Springhill, has been advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent. , 


John D. Moody has resigned as super- 
intendent of Thompson No. 2 plant of 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The vacancy was filled by 
the transfer of John H. Wilkes, super- 
intendent of the Crystal plant of the 
same company at Gans, Pa. William J. 
Lyons of Uniontown, Pa., succeeds Mr. 
Wilkes. 


James H. Frederick, formerly sales 
manager for four years for the Crown 
Coal Co., at Central City, Ky., has re- 
turned to Louisville and become whole- 
sale and retail manager for the St. 
Bernard Mining Co. division of the West 
Kentucky Coal Co., succeeding Don D. 
Walker, who resigned, after buying the 
company’s yards at Jeffersonville and 
New Albany, Ind. Mr. Frederick was 
in the Louisville coal trade for sixteen 
years prior to going to Central City. 

Georra TU. “et head of the United 
S'at-s Piseribc tig Corporation in New 
Yorx and chairman of the board of the 
Globe Coal Co., Chicago, entertained 
officers and directors of the Chicago 
Coal Merchants Association at Lake- 
wood Farm, his country home, farm and 
zoo, near Holland, Mich., Aug. 3. J. W. 
Petersen, Charles H. Dreiske, James B. 
McCahey, Albert Ronan, W. O. Haw- 
kins, Louis F. Caldwell, George Brolin, 
Andrew T. Murphy, O. M. Fox, F. W. 
Barrett, Kyle Davis, Hugh Reid, Ben 
Meyer, S. Barrett Jones, Henry Hooper, 
A. F. Hooper, Harry Holverscheid, 


Joseph F. Bigane, P. N. Seiler, Jacob 
Best and A. Frank Druley were his 
guests. 


Walter B. Korff, of Evansville, Ind., 
manager of the Korff Coal Co., operat- 
ing the Korff mine near Boonville, Ind., 
had a narrow escape from death on 
July 31 when his automobile collided 
with another car. 


Charles H. Adams has been appointed 
head of the Massachusetts Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life in succes- 
sion to Eugene C. Hultman. 





Obituary 




















The Late James E. Watson 


In the death of James Edwin Watson, 
on Aug. 3, which was announced in 
Coal Age last week, Fairmont, W. Va. 
lost an important influence in its in- 
dustrial life. He had taken a leading 
part in building up the coal industry of 
the state since 1885, when his father, 
the late J. O. Watson, died, and also 
was well known in banking circles. He 
was president of the Watson Co., the 
Fairmont Development Co., the Watson, 
Miller & Malone Co., the Watson Coal 
Co. and held an interest in the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., the Monongahela 
West Penn Public Service Co., the 
Ohley Coal Cop and other industrial 
projects in the “Monongahela Valley. 





Association Activities 





James C. Tattersall, president of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, has called a meeting of the 
board of directors and: the executive 
committee of the association to be held 
Sept. 3 at 8 p.m. at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. This meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the convention of the 
New York State Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association. If business warrants it a 
meeting will be held on Sept. 4. 
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Publications Received 


Introductory Electrodynamics for 
Engineers, by Edward Bennett and 
Harold M. Crothers. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York City. Pp. 655, 54x8 
in.; illustrated. Price, $4.50. A devel- 
opment of the electrical theory and the 
electrical principles which are funda- 
mental to design, research and technical 
supervision in the electrical field. 

Investigations of Fuels and Fuel 
Testing, under the direction of B. F. 
Haanel, chief of Division of Fuels and 
Fuel Testing, and the immediate super- 
vision of R. E. Gilmore, superintendent 
of Fuel Testing Laboratories, Depart- 
ment of Mines, Ottawa, Canada. Pp. 
81; 64x94 in.; tables and illustrations. 
The subjects covered are coking expe- 
riments on coals from the Maritime 
Provinces, friability tests on various 
fuels sold in Canada, the effects of ex- 
posing Canadian lignite to atmospheres 
of different humidities, examination of 
some lubricating oils sold in Canada, 
gasoline survey for 1924, report of car- 
bonization and washing experiments on 
sub-bituminous coal from Coal Valley, 
Alberta, and distillation of oil shale. 

Coke and By-Products in 1923, by F. 
G. Tryon and H. L. Bennit, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. Re- 
printed from Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1923, Part II, pp. 427- 
497. 

Financial Statistics of States, 1924. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Pp. 140; 
6x9 in.; diagrams and tables. 

Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of 
the Mining Industry of Idaho, 1925. Pp. 
270; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Geology and Mineral Resources of 
the Carbondale Quadrangle, by J. E. 
Lamar. Department of Registration 
and Education, State Geological Sur- 
vey, Urbana, Ill. Bulletin No. 48. Pp. 
172; 62x10 in.; illustrated. This report 
should be of particular interest and 
value to professional geologists and 
students because of the geologically 
unique location of the Carbondale quad- 
rangle, crossing the southern border of 
the Illinois coal basin. 

Alternating Currents, by Carl E. 
Magnusson. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York City. Price, $5. Third 
edition. Pp. 611; 6x9 in.; illustrated. A 
discussion of fundamental principles of 
alternating currents, with illustrations 
of their application to industrial prob- 
lems. 

Mine Transportation and Market 
Preparation, by Frank H. Kneeland, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 
City. Price $3. Pp. 354; 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. This is the third and last in a 
series of books on coal mining. 

Bituminous Coal Fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, by James D. Sisler. Department 
of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Bulletin M6. Part II. Pp. 511; 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. Gives a brief résumé of the 
stratigraphy, structure and distribution 
of the coal beds by counties. Parts I 
and IV of this series have not yet been 
published but it is expected that they 
will appear shortly; part III has 
already been published. 
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Soft-Coal Trade Continues Moderate Expansion; 
Low-Volatile Prices in Upward Swing 


Moderate expansion marked the course of the bitu- 
minous coal markets of the United States last week. 
Activity was most pronounced in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the Appalachian Region, where mines and gate- 
ways felt the full force of lake and export buying. The 
influence of this activity, however, extended far beyond 
the confines of West Virginia and Kentucky, bringing 
increases in certain prices throughout a belt of terri- 
tory between Boston and Chicago. 

In the earlier days of the additional export buying 


flowing out of the British coal strike it was the high- 


volatile coals which were most affected. » The latest 
price swing has touched the low-volatiles of West-Vir- 
ginia most sharply. On top of this, Illinois ‘amd idiana 
operators have made known their determination to con- 
tinue their policy of monthly increases in quotations on 
lump and furnace egg. Middle Western buyers are 
responding to this stimulus more quickly than they 
reacted a few weeks ago. 
Spot Price Levels Higher ** *"; 

These developments are reflected in further apprecia- 
tion in the levels of current prices in the open market. 
Coal Age Index of spot bituminous prices on Aug. 16 
was 164 and the corresponding price was $1.99. Com- 
pared with Aug. 9 this was an increase of two points 
and 3c. and represents the highest point reached since 
the beginning of the new coal year. Increases in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and central Pennsylvania quota- 
tions were responsible for the higher levels. 

Weekly production remains comfortably over the 
10,000,000-ton ‘mark. During the first week of the 
month it approximated 10,140,000 net tons. Loadings 
the first two days of last week suggested an increase. 
Cumulative productive to Aug. 7 was 321,118,000 tons, 


or only 16,765,000 tons less than cumulative figures to 
the corresponding period in 1923 and 3,442,000 tons 
. ahead of the-1920 record. 

The lake cargo trade continues to offer a reliable out- 


‘Het for a substantial tonnage. Dumpings during the 


week ended Aug. 15 totaled 935,618 tons of cargo and 
57,079 tons of vessel fuel. This brings the season’s 
total to 16,597,372 tons, as against 14,280,789 tons last 
year and 12,076,484 tons in 1924. 


Better Tone in Anthracite 


More optimism is in evidence in the anthracite 
division of the industry. Production has been brought 
more nearly in line with current buying inclinations. 
The result has been a substantial reductidn in the offer- 
ings of blocks of domestic tonnage at concessions. Steam 
sizes still are weak, but their position has been slightly 
improved in the past fortnight. 

Up to Aug. 7 the hard-coal mines had produced ap- 
proximately 46,525,000 net tons, as against 54,519,000 
tons during the corresponding period last year. On 


April 1, however, cumulative output this year was 
10,877,000 less than in 1925. The present lag is only 
.7,994,000 tons. This reduction of 2,883,000 tons in the 


deficit hardly tells the whole story because 1926 weekly 
output this summer has been compelled to measure up 
against pre-strike accumulations in 1925. 

The beehive coke industry at Connellsville jogs along 
from day to day with little outward change. So far 
the ovens have been able to preserve a nice balance be- 
tween spot demand and floating supply. It is recog- 
nized, however, that the adjustment is a delicate one 
and that upsets are easy. July production of byproduct 
coke, estimated at 3,756,000 tons, has been exceeded only 
twice in the history of the industry. 
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Eastern Coals Set Pace 


Rising prices on Eastern coals are 
forcing buyers in the Middle West to 
recognize the existence of the British 
strike. Smokeless prepared sizes have 
jumped from $3 to $3.75, and many 
shippers have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. There is little mine-run to be had 
under $2.25. Choice high-volatile coal 
has advanced from $1.40@$1.50 to 
$1.85. 

In the Illinois and Indiana fields in- 
terest has been further quickened by 
the announcement that Franklin County 
lump and furnace will go up to $3.25 on 
Sept. 1. Many buyers have hastened to 
place business at August circulars for 
southern and other Illinois and Indiana 
domestic sizes. This influx of orders, 
however, has not been heavy enough to 
bring about anything approaching full- 
time operation. 

Steam sizes do not share in this 
livelier demand. Western Kentucky 
presses Illinois and Indiana, with gains 
in both steam and domestic, but more 
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on the industrial side, in the St. Louis 
market. Competition in Chicago terri- 
tory is bitter: some fair grade western 
Kentucky slack has sold as low as 90c. 
and the top for mine-run is $1.25. 


Want More Sized Coal Orders 


Kentucky shippers complain that the 
demand for sized coal is not up to the 
mfark. The Harlan district seems to 
have the greatest volume of orders for 
prepared coal on its books, but Hazard 
is not doing as well and conditions in 
the Elkhorn field are spotted. The 
western part of the state, too, finds 
movement of the larger sizes backward. 

This condition is holding up quota- 
tions on slack, which commands around 
$1 in the eastern districts and 80c@$1 
in western Kentucky. Prices on pre- 
pared sizes are stiffer, with little east- 
ern block under $2.50 and some as high 
as $3. Lump brings $1.75@$2.50; egg, 
$1.75@$2.25; mine-run, $1.40@$1.75 and 
slack, $1@$1.25. Western Kentucky 
block is up to $2; lump and egg, $1.40@ 
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$1.65; nut, $1.35@$1.50; mine-run $1.10 


@$1.25 


All fields report a healthy call for in- 
dustrial coal. There is a steady run of 
larger sizes to the retail yards, but con- 
sumer buying has not yet taken on the 
briskness which would make retailers 
anxious to push orders upon the pro- 
ducers. This seems to be the explana- 
tion of the situation in the prepared 
field. 


Dock Outlook More Optimistic 


July shipments off the docks and 
August bookings have made operators 
at the Head of the Lakes much more 
optimistic over the season’s outlook. 
Loadings last month totaled 16,223 cars, 
the largest for any month since 
February. August bookings are ahead 
of last month. Industries show greater 
willingness to sign up season con- 
tracts. Retail buying, however, lags 
because of credit and crop conditions. 

Dock men now believe that the 
Northwest will take about 10,000,000 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
























































Market Aug. 17 Aug.2 Aug. 9 Aug. 16 Market Avg. 17 i 2 Aug. 9 Ane 16 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1925 1926 1926 1926t Midwest Quoted 1925 1926 1926 1926T 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.25 $3.35 $3.35 $3.50G $4.00 i $2.85 $2.75 $.300 $3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 1.90 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 2.35 2.35 2.40 2.35@ 2.50 
Smokeless screenings. lumbus.... 1.35 1.30 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump...... iceago..... 3.25 3.10 3.35 3.50@ 3.75 2.60 2.40 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Chieago..... 2.00. 1.90°..2.0: 2 2. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Smokeless lump........ Cincinnati. a2? 2.50. “oes “ae 3.75 1.55 1.50 1.50 soe 1.60 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.00 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Smokeless screenings... .. Cincinnati. ‘30. [.25, 1.351.009 1.50 Po ee So eee ee 2.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.30 4.65 5.05 4.90@ 6.10 1.60 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 
eld mine run....... Boston...... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70@ 2.00 298. (2.0%. 2.28 | he 2.50 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 1.95 1.85 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 1.95 1.95 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 
Somerset mine run,...... Boston...... 1.85. 2.05 1.85 1.80@ 2.10 1.45 1.50 1.50 1. 1.60 
Pool | (Navy Standard) .. New York 253 62:55 2.00 2.504: 3.05 2.50. 2.9 32.35: ..2.3a2. 5 
‘ool | (Navy Stan ).. Philadelphia.. 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.80 yA alee > Tapa BE ace 
Pool | (Navy Stan ).. Baltamore. $5 2.15 2.15.. 2.18@ 2:2 i tS 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York 19> ~ 2.65. 26 tme22 y Rs ee Ss ee Oe 2.29 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
fot tere ae cae Baltimore.... 1.75 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York.. i.2e. . 1.89 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 1.85 1.60 1.65 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia 1.70 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 1.30 1.20 1.20 %t.10@ 1.35 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore,... 1.60 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 1.80 est Ky. screenings...... .75 .85 90 o 1.00 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 West Ky-block.......... Chicago..... 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.55 i + SA > 1.45@ 1.70, West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.35 1.15 1.15 1.00@ 1.35 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.40 1.65 1.70 1.65@ 1.70 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.55 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 Seam FESTA ngham.. 2. ' 00@ 2. 
Pool 54.64 (Gas and St), Philadelphia. 130 143. 1143. 40@. 1233 fad ane pg baa ie or ei ee Ae 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.35 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 Big Seam (washed) Birmingham. 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.25 2.25 2.20@ 2.30 2% ae > ; ’ . . 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 8. E. Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2.55 2.40+ 2.40 2.35@ 2.75 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.) Pittsburgh 1.95 1.75 1.75 1.60@ 1.90 §8.E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.70 1.60 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
ttsburgh (Gas) tab’ 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.20@ 1.30 8.E. Ky. block.......... Louisville.... 2.00: 2.35 2.50 2.2758. 2.75 
Kanawha lump.......... lumbus 2.00 2.05 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 §,E, Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.75 
wha mine run.. Columbus.... 1.40 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 g Ky. ngs. Louisville. 1.15 1.00 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
Kanawha acreenings. Columbus. 1.30 1.10 1.10 1.10@ 1.25 8. E. Ky block. ee Cinei ti. 2.55 240 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
W. Va. lump...........- Cincinnati 2.35 2.35: 2.35 3.0G 3.56 |S Se BPS Reese e dooeee oemnenee : . . : 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati 1.55 1.70 1.65 41.75@ 1.85 §8.E. Ky. minerun Cincinnati 1.55 1.65 1.60 1.50@ 1.90 
. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati 1.45 1.55 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 8. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati 1.15 1.10 1.00 1.00@ 1.25 
W. Va. screenings........ cinnati 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4 25 
secre — ee scccccces pe ene ae eH es + 33 ao Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.00 
oeking mine run lumbus. ; , : 5 3 ; 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1-40 1:10 1:10 1.15@ 1.25 Kaneas soreenings........ Kansas City. 2.50 2.50. 2.50 2.50 
Pitts. No. 8 lump........ Cleveland.... 2.25 2.15 2.15 1.85@ 2.50 * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.70 1.75 1.70@ 1.80 + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in étalics 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.. 1.40 1.25 1.32 1.85@ 1.365 
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Market Freight August 17, 1925——-——. ——— August 9, 1926 —-——. ———August 16, 1926+——— 
Quoted Rates Independent mpany Independent Company Independent ompanv 
New York........ a GE einen tes a bets ME PT eer OR Se eae. bo cawtcciaes $8. 50@ $9. 25 
Philadelphia........ OS Se oe ee om 8.25@ 8.90 $9.25 8.50@ 9.15 $9.25 8.50@ 9.15 
New Yorks... cecee 2.34 $9.50@10. 15 8.65@ 8.9 8.60@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.00 8. 75@ 9.25 
Philadelphia beseheu's 2.39 8.90@ 9.70 8.70@ 8.85 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.15 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.15 
Chicago*......... . |. oe 8.17@ 8.60 8.03@ 8.28 8.14 8.13 8.14 8.13 
New YORK....cccce 2.34 10.00@ 10.60 9.15@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 aT 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 
Philadelphia........ aia9 9.15@10.75 9.15@ 9.40 9. 15@ 10. 20 3334 9.50 9. 15@ 10.20 9.35@ 9.50 
i Wie bce we cea 5.06 8.71@ 8.90 8.4 8.80 8.59 8.3 8.58 8.59 8.33@ 8.58 
New York......... 2.34 9.50@ 10.00 8.65@ 8.90 HE 8.75 pe 9.15 Hi 8.85 8.75@ 9.15 
elphia, bpuea nin 2.39 9.15@10.15 8.85@ 8.90 8.5 9.75 9.00@ 9.15 8.5 9.75 9. oe 9.15 
Dats ences shee 5.06 8.35@ 8.60 9.28@ 8.50 8.39 8.33@ 8.53 8.39 8.33@ 8.53 
New York......... 2:27 5.0 6.00 3.008 5.55 6.00@ 6.50 ‘. ee 6.50 -- 6.50 ye 6.50 
Pivecee se 2.14 3: #2 5.90 5.00@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.00G@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 
Pee Chicago*.......... 4.79 5.18@ 5.36 5.05@ 5.36 6.03 6. 10 6. 03 6.10 
Buckwheat No. !..... New York......... 4.22 2.25@ 2.60 2 1.65@ 2.25 3. 3.50 1.75@ 2.25 3. 3.50 
Buckwheat No. !..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 +B. 2.75 2.50 1.8 2.50 2.2 2.75 1. 854 2.50 2.2 2.75 
Rice. 2.22 2.1 2.30 . 2.00 1.40@ 1.85 2.00@ 2.25 1.40@ 1.85 y 2.25 
2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.00 1.30@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 1.306 2.00 1.7 2.25 
* . 2.22 1 oe 1.75 1.50@ 1.60 1.25@ 1.50 1.75@ 2.25 1.25@ 1.50 1.7 2.25 
° ee i 2.14 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.2 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.25@ 1.75 t. 1.75 
Birdeeye...........+. New York.....e.+. .22 1,.60@ 1.90 ope needsuyeus 1.25 1.50 - 2.00 1.25@ 1.50 2.00 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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tons of bituminous coal and 900,000 
tons of anthracite from the docks. An- 
thracite factors concede some deser- 
tion to low-volatile, but declare this 
will be offset by gains in other direc- 
tions. Current prices are firm. In the 
bituminous division prepared splint end 
Hocking has jumped 25c. Stocks on 
hand approximate 4,000,000 tons. 

Both the docks and the retail dealers 
at Milwaukee report a satisfactory de- 
mand for all kinds of fuel, but smoke- 
less has the edge. Recent increases in 
mine prices on low-volatile coal will be 
reflected in advances of 25@50c. in 
retail prices to the consumer. Other 
prices are unchanged. 


“No Bills” Pile Up in Southwest 


The Southwestern coal market con- 
tinued slow last week, with reports of 
accumulations of “no bills” at mines in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma as well as 
-Kansas.. Arkansas operators have suc- 
ceeded in catching up with the July 
rush of orders, and production is now 
running ahead of demand in all fields. 
“No bills,” however, have not yet 
reached any serious proportions. 

Prices are all unchanged from the 
first of the month. 

Orders for domestic sizes of Colorado 
coals receded slightly with the begin- 
ning of the month, but in the last ten 
days business again has improved. 
Shippers of Crested Butte anthracite 
report bookings to carry them’ into 
November production. Prices on al! 
grades continue at the Aug. 1 basis. 
.The mines are operating approximately 
55 per cent. 

In Utah the demand for coal for 
storage is heavier than normal for the 
season, due to lower prices, but busi- 
ness is not as good as it ought to be. 
The slack situation is comparatively 
easy. Mines are working around two 
and one-half days a week. Metal mines, 
smelters and the railroads lead the in- 
' dustrial demand. Prices remain steady. 
Lump is not likely to advance till pro- 
duction is on-a scale that will insure 
an inadequate supply of slack for in- 
dustrial consumers. The outlook for 
the sugar industry is not so good, as 
production will be much below last 
year’s. 


Price Bulge at Cincinnati Unchecked 


_ The stiffening of values in the Cin- 
‘cinnati market continues, with smoke- 
less taking the lead under heavier buy- 
ing by both Eastern and Western con- 
sumefs. Some low-volatile shippers are 


asking $4 for egg and lump and little 
can be bought under $3.50. Slack is 
unchanged; mine-run is in keen de- 
mand. Indeed, the drift to mine-run 
is responsible in a large measure for 
the rising quotations on prepared 
sizes. 

Domestic demand for high volatile is 
quickening in the West. Nominally 
Kentucky prepared is held at $2.25@ 
$2.50, but there is little coal available 
at the lower figure. Splint egg is up 
to $2.25 and fancy coals command 
$2.75@$3. Lake business controls the 
price on 2-in. lump from West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, with indications 
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of an early advance over current levels. 

Heavier eastbound movement is 
shown in the car interchange reports 
for the week ended last Saturday. 
Coal loads moving through the Cin- 
cinnati gateway totaled 13,378 cars, a 
decrease of 1,202 cars when compared 
with the preceding week. Lake coal 
loads en route to Toledo and San- 
dusky were 3,782 cars—an increase of 
202. During the week 12,382 empties 
moved en route to the mines. 


Domestic Buying Expands 

Demand for all grades of domestic 
coal broadened at Columbus last week, 
but West Virginia coals showed the 
greatest strength. Retail distributors 
are placing orders to replenish stocks, 
drawn upon by household consumers. 
The steam side of the market is less 
attractive. Screenings, it is true, are 
up 10c., but large industrial plants still 
appear indifferent to storing coal. 

Cleveland also reports a better tone 
to the market although slack is about a 
nickel weaker. Locally the demand for 
prepared smokeless is strong; spot 
lump is scarce at $4 and contract or- 
ders are being booked at $3.50. Dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 7 the No. 8 
field produced 202,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately 29 per cent of cavacity. This 
was an increase of.14,000 tons over 
the preceding week but 45,000 tons 
less than a year ago. 
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Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 











Sis Gens hand July 26 Pema a 
ug. ug. ug. u ug. ug. 
REE ae ae Se ee greene 164 162 159 139 167 Aug. 
Weighted average price........ $1.99 $1.96 $1.92 $1.92 $2.02 $2.00 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representa- 
tive of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous output of the United States, weighted first 
with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped, 
and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus 
obtained was compared with the average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, 
after the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke: Y 
published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. 
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Cautious and lighter buying for ex- 
port is noticeable in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict gas-coal market. At the present 
time $2 is the top for mine-run and 
$2.25 for three-quarter coal, as com- 
pared with $2.10 and $2.30 or $2.35 a’ 
few weeks ago. There is, however, still 
a fair volume of tonnage to be shipped 
on old orders. In the domestic trade the 
general situation is unchanged. Indus- 
trial consumption is large, but there is 
little stocking. Retail buying has not 
hit its stride. 


Non-Union Output Controls 


Non-union output dominates the com- 
mercial market in the district, although 
open-shop operations in and around 
Pittsburgh do not seem to be making 
much headway at the present time. 
Group 2 mines in the Bessemer district 
are operating 60 to 70 per cent, but 
sales realizations cause complaint. 
Group 1 mines, still officially union, are 
practically idle. 

Demand is holding fairly steady in 
central |Pennsylvania. In the week 
ended Aug. 7 13,953 carloads was pro- 
duced, which is a substantial increase 
over the first week of the preceding 
month. Output in the first seven 
months of 1926 was 461,834 carloads. 
During the same period in 1925 the 
loadings were 389,075 cars. Pool 1 is 
priced at $2.50@$2.75; pool 71, $2.25@ 
$2.35; pool 9, $2@$2.20; pool 10, $1.75 
@$1.90; pools 11 «1.d 18, $1.65@$1.70. 

Business is quiet at Buffalo. High- 
volatile quotations show no marked 
variation from those persisting for sev- 
Generally speaking, 
that also is true of the low-volatile 
prices. Pocahontas lump, however, now 
commands $3.25@$3.50, and Somerset 
County lump, $2.75@$3. The market 
at Toronto is quiet, but the undertone 
is improving. 


New England Market Steady 


The New England market remains 
reasonably firm, although there has not 
been the buoyancy which some expected. 
A temporary check has been effected in 
advancing quotations; this has been 
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made possible: by the discriminating 
character of export buying. Sales of 
Pocahontas and New River mine-run 
are being made at approximately $5 per 
gross ton f.o.b. vessels at Hampton 
Roads. Some No. 2 coal can be had at 
$4.75, but better grades of smokeless 
command $4.90@$5.10. 

Inland prices also are higher, with 
most offers on cars at Boston around 
$6. Providence interests are holding 
out for $6.25@$6.40. Only scattering 
orders are to be had as buyers fully 
realize that the British strike is respon- 
sible for the present firmness in quo- 
tations. The all-rail market on Penn- 
sylvania coals continues dull. 

The New York soft-coal market is 
brighter. Inquiries were more plenti- 
ful last week, but new orders were 
scarce. Coal moved easier, however, 
convincing observers that more fuel 
was going into industrial storage. Ex- 
port factors are not dismayed by re- 
ports of an early settlement in Great 
Britain, as they foresee a heavy Sep- 
tember business regardless of the out- 
come of the peace parleys on the other 
side of the waters. 


Quiet Increase at Philadelphia 


A gradual increase in sales is ad- 
mitted by Philadelphia shippers, but 
the complaint persists that prices are 
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unsatisfactory. A quiet broadening of 


- the market for storage coal is evident. 


Etforts of bituminous producers to stir 
up interest in their product for domestic 
consumption meet with little success, 
Heavy shipments of screened coal to the 


. West and for export, however, have 


forced producers to scurry around for 
slack. orders. 
_Export business overshadows - all. 
other developments in the Baltimore’ 
market. During the first ten days of 
the month 30 ships cleared with prob- 
abiy 180,000 tons of cargo fuel, and 
many more vessels are waiting their 
turn at the piers. An overflow of bun- 
ker demand from general carriers has 
helped many shippers who could not do 
business with the British buying com- 
mittee. Domestic trade is featureless. 

Birmingham district business was 
slightly improved last week. Spot 
bookings increased and there were in- 
dications that storage movement would 
soon take on more life. Choice grades 
are placed with little difficulty and 
there are no troublesome surpluses. 
The medium and lower grades, particu- 
larly coals entering the domestic mar- 
ket, still drag. Coke demand is active, 
Spot foundry coke is $6; egg, $4.50@$5 
and nut, $3.50@$4. 


More Life to Anthracite 


The anthracite market at New York 
shows signs of greater activity. Do- 
mestic coals are moving easier and re- 
tail dealers are getting ready for a busy 
fall and winter. Independent operators 
are holding prices more firmly. Stove 
still leads in demand, with egg a good 
second and nut a poor third. Pea is 
somewhat easier. The steam sizes, if 
anything, are less draggy. 

Superficially there has been no great 
change in the Philadelphia hard-coal 
market. Underlying conditions, how- 
ever, appear to be more favorable. 
There are fewer offers of coal at con- 
cessions and even a few cases in which 
the shippers are demanding more for 
pea and stove. But there still are 
many retailers either carrying heavy 
stocks in their yards or a large number 
of slow accounts on their books—the re- 
pone of high-pressure efforts to move 
coa 

The steam side of the trade contin- 
ues unsatisfactory, especially in buck- 
wheat and rice. Even here, however, 
there are occasional signs of improve- 
ment. At Baltimore the retail trade is 
moving along on April schedules. Can- 
adian demand promises to increase with 
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-~Cars Loaded —. 
All Coal 
Cars Cars 


Week ended Aug., 7, 1926...... 1,102,590 192,609 
Week ended Aug. 8, 1925....... 1,051,611 189,761 


-—Surplus Cars—. —Car Sho 
All Coal All 
Cars Cars 
July 31, 1926. 199,073 56,785 
July 23, 1926. 218,627 64,922 
July 31, 1925. 263,876 80,661 


Cars 
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the approach of autumn, but no appre- 
hension as to the adequacy of supplies 
is expressed in the Toronto market. 


Fair Movement via Lakes 


Lake shipments of anthracite from 
Buffalo during the week ended Aug. 12, 
were 93,500 tons, compared with 105,800 
tons the week preceding. Duluth- 
Superior took 57,700 tons; Milwaukee, 
18,500; Chicago, 15,200; Marquette, 
5,500, and Hancock, 2,600 tons. 

The Connellsville spot furnace coke 
market is steady but decidedly dull. 
One contract for 15,000 tons per month 
recently was closed, but in general 
there is no contract inquiry. Spot de- 
mand for foundry coke is moderate, 
with prices unchanged. The call for 
coke for heating purposes has been be- 
low expectations. 

During the week ended Aug. 7 the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region produced 121,940 tons, according 
to the Connellsville Courier. Furnace- 
oven output totaled 61,650 tons, a de- 
crease of 450 tons when compared with 
the figures for the preceding week. 
Merchant-oven output, 60,290 tons, 
showed an increase of 3,400 tons. 


Traffic News 


Urges Lower Joint Rates on 
Chesapeake Western 


Lower rates on bituminos coal to 
Harrisonburg, Va., and other points on 
the Chesapeake Western Ry. should be 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it has been recommended 
by J. C. Haraman, an examiner for the 
Commission. 

A formal complaint against the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. was filed by the 
Chesapeake Western, a forty-mile road 
in Rockingham and Augusta counties, 
Virginia, because the N. & W. refused 
to publish joint rates and routings on 
coal to Chesapeake Western points 
from mines in the New River district 
on lines of the Virginian and Kanawha, 
Glen Jean and Eastern railroads. 

The Norfolk & Western maintains a 
rate of $2.90 a ton on Pocahontas coal 
from mines on its own line to Harrison- 
burg via the Chesapeake Western, but 
New River coal must be moved on a 
combination of local rates totaling 
from $4 to $5 a ton. At the same time 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake 
& Ohio have a rate of $2.90 a ton on 
New River coal to Harrisonburg, ‘but 
these routes do not give the Chesapeake 
Western a share in the transportation. 

The Norfolk & Western protested 
that it did not want to open up its 
territory to mines on the lines of com- 
peting roads, but the examiner who 
conducted the case for the Commission 
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held that this position was inconsistent 
and a violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. He recommended that the 
L.C.C. order a rate of $2.90 a ton on 
New River coal to Harrisonburg via the 
N. & W. and delivery by the Chesa- 
peake Western. 


Winding Gulf Colliery Co. 
_ Complaint Dismissed 


In Docket 14931, Winding Gulf Colliery 
Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. et al., 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dismisses the complaint with a finding 
that the defendant’s failure to arrange 
for the extension of the same service 
and facilities to the complainant’s mines 
as they accord certain other mines does 
not result in unjust discrimination. or 
undue prejudice, and that the combina- 
tion rates on coal from complainant’s 
mines (which are located near Pember- 
ton, W. Va., in the New River District) 
to eastern interstate destinations on or 
via the other line are not unreasonable, 
unjystly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. 








Southwest Rates to Lincoln 
On Parity with Omaha 


After reargument in Docket 14289, 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Arkansas Central R.R. et al. the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finds that 
the rates on coal from mines in Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma to 
Lincoln and Havelock, Neb., will for the 
future be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed contemporaneous rates 
to Omaha. The Commission affirms its 
former findings in Docket 14661 and 
No. 14289, and issues fourth section 
order No. 9345 to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the new rates by the Rock 
Island Ry., an interested party to the 
case. 





Assigned-Car Decision Against 
Denver & Salt Lake Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has rendered a decision in Docket 
14968, Victor-American Fuel Co. vs. 
Denver & Salt Lake R.R. et al. In 
substance it is tunother assigned-car 
decision. The Commission finds that 
the railroad’s rules, regulations and 
practices with respect to distribution of 
cars to coal mines is unlawful, unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. Its 
practice of not counting against the 
mine’s distributive share cars placed 
for railway fuel loading is condemned. 
The general car-distribution rules of 
the D. & S. L. were involved and the 
Commission has given the railroad com- 
pany an opportunity to work out the 
rules with the operators on its line in 
a manner satisfactory to all concerned. 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has reassigned for hearing Sept. 
8 at Washington the application of the 
Reading Company for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Lehigh & New 
England R.R. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing in the case of the Old Ben 
Coal Corporation vs. the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway Co. will be held at 
Chicago Oct. 4. 
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Byproduct and Beehive Coke 
Output Still Climbing 


Production of byproduct coke in the 
United States during July, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, amounted to 
3,756,000 net tons, an increase of 146,000 
tons, or 4 per cent, when compared 
with that for June. The daily output 
however, owing to the longer month, in- 
creased only 0.7 per cent, from 120,334 
tons in June to 121,156 tons in July. 
The July production has been exceeded 
only twice before in the history of by- 
product coke making. Of the 81 plants 
listed by the Bureau of Mines, 2 have 
now been dismantled and 4 others have 
produced no coke since 1920 and 1921. 
The 75 others were all active in July 
and their production was about 90 per 
cent of their total capacity. One plant 
which had been idle for several months 
resumed operations. 

Beehive coke production showed a 
material gain during July, the total for 
the month being 963,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 18.7 per cent when compared 
with the earlier month. 

Output of all coke amounted to 
4,719,000 tons, the byproduct plants 
contributing 80 per cent and the bee- 
hive plants 20 per cent. 


Output of Byproduct and Beehive Coke 
in the United States by Months (a) 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


Byproduct Beehive 
Coke Coke Total 
1923monthly average 3,133 1,615 4,748 
1924monthlyaverage 2,833 806 ,639 
1925monthlyaverage 3,332 893 4,225 
April, 1926......... 3,602 981 4,583 
iS |” ERE 3,722 884 4,606 
DON | MIDS ss i aks ces 3,610 811 4,421 
July, 1926......... 3,756 963 4,719 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 

The total quantity of coal consumed 
in coke plants in July was about 6,915,- 
000 tons—5,396,000 tons at byproduct 
plants and 1,519,000 tons at beehive 
plants. 


Estimated Monthly Consumption of 
Coal in the Manufacture of Coke 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
Congemed Consumed 


. n In Total 
Byproduct Beehive Coal 
vens Ovens Consumed 

1923monthly average 4,523 2,507 7,030 
1924monthlyaverage 4,060 1,272 5,332 
1925monthly average 4,787 1,371 6,158 
pe eee 5,176 1,547 6,723 
Es > Se 5,348 1,394 6,742 
ee 5,186 1,279 6,465 
Ce. See 5,396 1,519 6,915 


Of the total production of byproduct 
coke in July, 3,127,000 tons, or 83.3 per 
cent, was made in plants associated 
with iron furnaces, and 629,000 tons, 
or 16.7 per cent, was made at merchant 
or other plants. 





The Secretary of the Interior has 
ruled that on land in coal withdrawals 
and valuable for coal, oil shale claims 
filed under the mining laws are invalid. 
An act of Congress in 1910 made it pos- 
sible to file on land in coal withdrawals 
by waiving all rights to the coal. The 
Secretary holds in the present ruling 
that this act only allows filings for 
agricultural and stock-grazing purposes 
and does not allow mineral filings. 
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Demand for Foreign Coal 
Wanes in British Market; 
Expect Strike to End Soon 


London, Aug. 5.—There is a strong 
feeling that the British coal stoppage 
will end suddenly, and this feeling has 
caused a slackening in demand for 
foreign coal. At the moment British 
coal depots are keeping only enough to 
meet current requirements, intending 
to replenish as soon as possible with 
British coal. 

Last week 61,500 tons of foreign coal 
arrived at South Wales ports; of this, 
38,750 came from the United States, 
15,200 tons from Germany and 7,500 
tons from Belgium. 

Replying to a question in the House 
of Commons as to what losses had 
been sustained by industry throughout 
the country as a result of the coal 
stoppage, A. M. Samuel (Qverseas 
Trade Department) said it was not 
possible at present to give any precise 
estimate, but the loss in production 
through unemployment was estimated 
at not less than £100,000,000. If the 
unavoidable reduction in the activity of 
those recorded as employed was taken 
into account the total loss in the period 
since April 30 might reach £150,000,- 
000 or even a larger sum. 





French Coal Consumers Panicky 
As Deliveries Drag 


Paris, July 28.—Prices in the French 
coal market continue to advance 
steadily with the constantly mounting 
demand. Even private consumers are 
panicky, as merchants refuse to deliver 
more than a limited tonnage. It is in 
the center of France that the situation 
is more keenly felt. Industries in that 
region have not received any coal for 
several weeks and small merchants are 
no better treated by the operators of 
the Nord and Pas-de-Calais area. Ap- 
peals have been made to the public 
authorities in order to obtain supplies 
for harvesting the crops. 

French and Belgian mine owners are 
discussing new prices on sized coals, to 
go into effect Aug. 1. If the expected 
increase in wages takes place a fort- 
night later, a further advance on coals 
of all grades will be made. The rising 
cost of binder material has caused the 
price of ovoids to mount also. 

It is likely that the instability of the 
franc will cause mine owners to require 
invoices to be paid as near as possible 
to gold record or on delivery. 

During the first seventeen days of 
July the O. H. S. received indemnity 
deliveries from the Ruhr of 120,300 tons 
ef coal, 136,900 tons of coke and 22,800 
of lignite briquets. The O.R.C.A. re- 
ceived 205,850 tons of coke during the 
first 27 days of the month. 

Producers of Belgian sized coals in 
the Charleroi and Liége fields have 


agreed upon new prices to French deal- 
ers beginning Aug. 1. On semi-bitu- 
minous the advances vary from 42 to 72 
fr., quarter-bituminous, 50 to 72 fr.; 
lean, 50 to 120 fr.; crushed, 65 to 100 fr. 





German Coal Trade Climbing 
During British Strike 


Berlin, July 15.—German coal ex- 
ports have increased considerably of 
late and it is expected that the so- 
called summer prices will be with- 
drawn in the near future, though as 
a rule they remain in force until the 
end of fall. In certain grades, like 
anthracite, gas coal and gas flame coal, 
a shortage can already be noticed. 
The Ruhr syndicate is refusing all or- 
ders from domestic buyers for delivery 
in July and even August. Shipments 
from German ports have assumed such 
unusual proportions that the existing 
shipping facilities are insufficient to 
cope with the volume of business. 

The coal syndicates have closed a 
number of long-term contracts which 
assure the disposal of surplus produc- 
tion until next spring and as the de- 
mand is becoming more and more press- 
ing it is quite easy for the German 
syndicates to impose their conditions on 
foreign buyers. Some coal dealers are 
trying to take advantage of this situa- 
tion by selling the coal they have in 
stock for export in competition with 
the syndicates. Efforts have been 
made to stop such practice, but a suffi- 
cient quantity finds its way across, the 
frontiers to cause serious apprehension 
regarding domestic supply. 

If reports are correct it is likely 
that a change in the coal tribute to 
France and Belgium will take place. 
The inflation of the French currency 
has raised German coal and coke prices 
so high over those prevailing in France 
that the French reparation administra- 
tion is finding coal and coke very un- 
profitable. Operators in the Ruhr dis- 
trict are confident that at least ship- 
ments on reparation account will be 
reduced considerably, which would 
gradually lead to free coal trade be- 
tween the respective countries. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended Aug. 12 
FOR HAMPTON ROADS 


For United Kingdom: Tons 
Br. Str. Quawbec’ Clie... 6c cas ote te 7,271 
Br.’ Str. ._ Beprmnemoute: .'. sé cee eee 6,686 
Br. Str. Gambia River............. 7,273 
RS eRe: VR 00 oC osc Sood Sede 8S k 7,690 
Oe re ian ae 8,499 
SO, RNs: MMU fala so ow salcsin gc dF Ghee WM Eidle ds 4,772 
DE Sty. BOwCmay gue. oie 6 oc ccecewes 8,522 
Br. Str. Wheatmore................ 7,654 
BeeaG. Tee nO so a on csinw mdse e 7,128 
Br. Str. DER a aoe wet ee ake 5,999 
Tis, MOR, Sirs <x wield a u-higwa aa «45 4H 7,823 
Ts ee NN cso veh owe ormewe 8,309 
Br. Str. Jevington COORG oon oir es Neale 7,365 

For Wales P 
It. Str. Campania p dik we gp Miata aaeteeeie 7,175 
TGs RUG BRR ae 6 oS os vee Rhee Vee wens 6,606 

For Ireland: 
er. AE. FORACERO: 6.6 e876 1A Go 7,277 
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For Scotland 


It. Str. Ansaldo Saves Secundo..... 6,587 : 
For Italy 

It. Str. Ida, for Trieste./.......... 4,012 

It. Str. Maria Adele, for Genoa...... 9,590 
For Bermuda: 

Am. Str. Purnell T. White......... 1,108 
For West Africa: 

It. Str. Delia 3rd, for Dakar........ 8,134 


For Canary Islands: 
Ni 2: SR cos sce Wines Cibbiciiwed 7,169 
For Jamaica: 


Sw. Str. Greta, for Kingston........ 2,594 
Br. Str. Macibi, for Kingston........ 3,313 
For Barbados: 
be te Ae mre eae 2,536 
For Gibraltar: 
Br. Str. Elswick Grange........... 5,527 
For Argentine: ’ 
Br. Str, Canadian Transport, for : 
Bienee Ase fk ebony cab Lo 5,607 
Br. Str. Segura, for Bahia Blanca.. 6,579 
Br. Str. Boyne, for Buenos Aires.... 5,778 


Grk. Str. Akropolis, for Buenos Aires 
For Brazil: 

Br. Str. Pencisely, for Pernambuco... 

Br. Str. Headcliffe, for Pernambuco. . 


Fr. Str. Platon, for Rio de Janeiro. 6,373 
Fr. Str. Leopold L. D., for Rio de 
MOG: Sain dre s'dedd & Swed wa eee 5,870 


Br. Str. Winborne, for Rio de Janeiro. 7,893 


FROM BALTIMORE 


For England: 
Dutch Str. Zuarte Zee.............. 
ERP: BEG ROUT io Fic 1H athe diedbeor 5,568 

For Ireland: 

Br. Str. Glenardle, for Queenstown 
for orders to Englan 
Br. Str. Diadem, for Queenstown for 
orders to England 
. Str. Alness, for Queenstown for 
orders to England 
. Str. Levenpool, for Queenstown 
for orders to England 


Gr. Str. Ithaki, for Queenstown for 
orders to England ............ 6,328 

For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Emmanuele Accame....... 11,387 
For Argentina: 

Br. Str. Wynburn for Buenos Aires. 5,016 
For Portugal: 

POL errs aie ca Oks cas Coie vlens 231 
For Egypt: 

Br. Str. Hounslow, for Alexandria... 4,951 

Br. Str. Beckenham, for Alexandria. 6,173 


For Wales: 
Br. Str. Lady Brenda, for Mumbles 
Roads £08 .OFdere...icccciiviscvec 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Trevarrack, for Rio Janeiro. 
Br. Str. Asehleigh, for Santos...... 
For Canada: 
Nor. Str. Viborg, for Chicoutimi, 
GIMME. 0 evo b trcle tse Sen P wk baka ebs 
For British Isles: 
Br. Str. Raisdale, for ag meal aty 
Br. Str. Flowergate, for Glasgow.. 


. 


4,735 


_——> 


Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings* 


(In Mross Tons) 


N. & W. “tg me Lamberts ap Aug.5 Aug. 12 

Tons dumped for week.. 276,815 224,011 
Virginian Piers, Swalls Pt.: 

Tons dumped.for week......... 210,254 205,481 
C. & O. Piers, Ne rt News: 

Tons dumped for week..:...... 226,185 206,284 


*Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand and 
tonnage waiting withheld due to shippers’ protest. 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Aug. 7 Aug. 14Tf 
Pool 1, New York.... $5.35@$5.65 40@ 
Pool 9, New York.... 85@ 5.10 85@ 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.85 bre 4 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50 35@ 
Pool 9, Philadelphia .. 8 


Pool 10, Philadelphia .. 


ee 
5 SSSase 
BADAP 


Pool 11, Philadelphia. . 4.55 4.30@ 
Pool 44 ‘amp. . 4.45@ 4.55 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. : ay 


au 

on 

us 
PRausnnnnn’ 

Say 

O® 


S588 S885 


Paamsavasd 


SSVNsesy ReSkeersese 


Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.30 
BUNKERS 





Pool 1, New York... $5. $5.90 $5. $5. 
Pool 9, New York.. 5.10@ 5.35 5. 5. 
Pool 10" New York.. 4.85@ 5.10 4. 5. 
Fool 1 It, New York.. - 4.60@ 4.75 4. 4. 
9, ey 5.35 5.10@ 5. 
Pool 10, Philadelphia,. 4.90@ 5.10 4.90@ 5. 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.55@ 4.85 4.55@ 4. 
Pool 1, Hamp. 4.55 5. 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.40 4. 
Pools 5-6-7, Hang. Rds. 4.30 4.65 


tAdvances over vious week shown in heavy 


type; declines in ica. 
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eee 
Coming Meetings 


Fourth Annual West Virginia First- 
Aid Contest and First Annual Safety 
Day, Camden Park, Huntington, W. Va., 
Aug. 21. Managing Director, W. H. 
Forbes, Federal Building, Huntington. 

Fifth International First-Aid and 
Mine-Rescue Contest, San Francisco, 
Calif., during the first week of Septem- 
ber, 1926, under auspices of Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. 

New York State Coal Merchants As- 
sociation. United States Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 2-4. Execu- 
tive secretary, G. W. F. Woodside, 
Dolan Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute. Glenwood Springs, Colo., Sept. 
9-11. Secretary, Benedict Shubart, 
Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Oct. 6-9, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. Foster 
Bain, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 

National Safety Council. Oct. 25-29, 
at Detroit, Mich. Managing director, 
W. H. Cameron, 108 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

National Industrial Traffic League. 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, Nov. 
17 and 18. Executive secretary, J. W. 
Beek, Chicago, Ill. 

Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., Box 604, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 











New Companies 





Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Binkley Mining Co., Blan- 
ford, Ind. The company has an author- 
ized capital stock of $50,000 and is in- 
corporated for the purpose of mining, 
removing and marketing coal and all 
other minerals. The incorporators are 
LeRoy G. Binkley, Hubert E. Howara 
and Ralph B, Mitchell. 

The Jeffrey Coal Co., of Clothier, 
Logan County, W. Va., has been char- 
tered to mine coal in Boone’ County, 
W. Va. The capital stock is $10,000. 
The incorporators are W. F. Harless, 
W. P. Dalton, S. Williams and L. K. 
Harless, all of Clothier, and A. J. Dal- 
ton, of Huntington. 

The Cherry Hill Coal Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value designated, to mine and sell coal. 
Incorporators are Harvey J. Keister, 
Michal Nazark, Charles E. McClelland, 
Abner D. Zook and Michael Sophrim. 

The Alma-Freeburn Coal Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been chartered with 
a capital of $25,000 to mine and sell 
coal. Incorporators are Ralph E. Mar- 
burger, Edwin B. Pierce, G. Sandburg, 
J. A. Illenberger and F. E. Falk. 

The Henderson Coal Mining Co., 
Henderson, Ky., capital $12,000, has 
been chartered by A. D. Reid, Joseph 
Sinclair and Tom Tate. The company 
has taken over a mine there, which it 


is operating. The mine formerly was’ 


known as the Canoe Creek mine. 
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Electric Hoist in Lowering Coal Down 


Slope Delivers Power to Line 
By H. V. Haight 


Chief Engineer, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 


NEW HOIST that in lowering coal, 

will deliver electric power to the 
line, was installed recently at one of 
the collieries of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation at Glace Bay, N. &., 
Canada. 

The colliery is chiefly submarine, 
and the hoist has been installed under 
the sea, the distance from the shaft 
to the point of installation being 
13,400 ft. The hoist is placed at the 
top of the rise, and its duty is to haul 
the loaded trip out of the subsidiary 
levels and up on the grade far enough 
to clear the switch points, then to lower 
the trip down to the main haulage 
levels. There the loaded trip is un- 
coupled, the empty trip coupled on, 
and the empties are hauled up the 
grade and lowered into the room land- 
ing. The length of slope is about 
4,000 ft. Although there is a rather 
high load on the motor when hauling 
the loaded trip clear of the switch 
points, yet the average load, when 
acting as a motor, is comparatively 


low, and a 250-hp. motor would be. 


sufficient. The generator load, how- 
ever, when lowering the loaded trip 
down 4,000 ft., is fairly high and neces- 
sitated the selection of a 400-hp. motor. 



































The principal data as to the hoist 
and its duty are as follows: 


Weight of empty car, pounds...... 2,400 
Capacity of car, pounds........... 4,525 
Number of cars in a trip.......... 17 


Total weight loaded trip, pounds...117,725 
Maximum grade, per cent 10 
15,500 


Rope pull (dead load), pounds..... 

Electrical conditions, 2,200 volts, 25 cycles, 
3 phase 

Motor HRorsepOwer .....ccccccccces 400 


ee Bey a re 
ee a ee 83 


Rope speed, feet per minute....... 1,250 
Diameter of rope, inch............ 1 
Diameter of drum, inches.......... 50 
Length of drum, inches.......... 48 
Rope capacity of drum, feet....... 5,000 


Fig. 1 shows the way in which the 
hoist is being installed, and helps to 
explain some features of its construc- 
tion. In order that the clear span of 
the roof might be no greater than 
necessary, the motor is mounted on the 
hoist bed, directly behind the drum. 
To get the hoist into place, every part 
had to be of such size that it would 
pass though a 5x6-ft. opening. That 
made it necessary to use double-reduc- 
tion gears to keep down the diameter 
of the drum gear. All the electrical 
equipment is flameproof. To provide 
for quick repairs all bearings have 
renewable sleeves and all parts are held 
together by bolts, no studs being used. 
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Fig. 1—Plan and Elevation Showing Hoist Room Layout 


In order to keep the plant within narrow limits thus reducing the span of the. roof, 
the motor is mounted on the same bed as the hoist directly behind the drum. All the 
electric equipment is flameproof. All parts are held together by bolts, no studs being used. 
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Fig. 2—Hoist of British Empire Steel Corp., Glace Bay, N. S. 


Located 13,400 ft. from Shaft bottom. Length of slope served is 4,600 ft. 
had to be of such size that they could be passed through 5 x 


All parts 
6 ft. opening. .For this 


reason double-reduction gears were used to keep down diameter of drum gear. 


The hoist was built by the Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec. The drum has a cast- 
steel barrel bolted to cast-iron spiders. 
Each spider has a brake path, one for 
the service brake and one for the 
emergency brake. The. service brake 
is of the post type. The posts are of 
cast iron reinforced by a steel rod on 
the tension side. Both front and rear 
posts are carried on links which form 
a parallel motion. Equalizing rods give 
equal pressures all round when the 
brakes are set, and adjustable stops 
provide equal clearance when the 
brakes are released. The brakes are 
set by combined foot lever and hand 
wheel. When the foot lever is de- 
pressed, it makes immediate application 
of the brakes, and the hand wheel may 
then be turned to reinforce the pres- 
sure of the foot treadle and to lock the 
brakes. 


DASHPOT CONTROLS BRAKE 


The emergency brake is of the 
band type. It is set by weights, hang- 
ing below the bed, and is released by 
a hand wheel. The rate at which the 
brake is set is controlled by an oil dash- 
pot. The oil passing from the bottom 
to the top of the dashpot passes 
through a valve on the Lilly controller, 
which thus controls the speed of ap- 
plication of the emergency brake. The 
emergency brake is tripped by a 
magnet in a safety circuit. If this 
circuit is opened, the armature of the 
magnet falls, knocking out a latch, 
which in turn allows a half-nut to open 
and the brake to set. The safety cir- 
cuit will be opened by the Lilly con- 
troller in case of overwinding, over- 
speeding, or approaching the end of 
travel at too great speed. A hand- 
operated emergency switch is also 
provided for the use of the operator. 
The safety circuit is also connected to 
the primary pillar so that the motor is 
shut. off at the same time the emergency 
brake is set. Service and emergency 
brakes are lined with Ferodo lining. 


The drum is driven through a fric- 
tion clutch of the Lane band type. As 
the load on the driving disk of the 
clutch is very heavy, it is made of cast 
steel, in halves, clamped to the shaft 
over a key, by heavy bolts. The fixed 
arm of the clutch is cast integral with 
one half of the disk. The loose arm is 
of the yoke type, so that both the pivot 
pin and the pin which engages with 
the band are supported at both ends. 
The clutch band is also lined with 
Ferodo lining. The clutch is operated 
by a hand wheel which is concentric 
with the wheel of the service brake. 

To provide for the drum running 
free of the shaft, it is bushed with 
renewable bronze bushings. Lubrica- 
tion of these bushings is effected by 
Saal fittings and an oil gun. 

The driving gears are all Falk 


. double-helical cut-steel gears and are 


rigidly supported by bearings close to 
the gears on each side. The gears are 
inclosed in an -oil-tight case with in- 
spection openings where the gears mesh. 
All the drum-shaft bearings are of 
the angle type, to suit the direction 
of the rope pull, and are lined with 
bronze sleeves. They are grease- 
lubricated. The bearings of the in- 
termediate shaft and the motor pinion 
shaft are of the ring-oiling type and 
have renewable babbitt-lined sleeves. 
The pinion shaft is gear-driven and 
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the hand makes one turn in 5,000 ft. ’ 
To insure accuracy in the position of - 
the hand, in spite of any lost motion in- 
the gearing, a constant tension is pro- 
vided by means of a small rope sheave — 
and hanging weight. 

The motor was built by Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. It is a 400-hp. wound-rotor 
induction motor. The shaft has roller 
bearings. The collector rings are out- 
side the bearings and are inclosed in a 
flameproof case. Wire guards prevent 
accidental contact with the rotor. The 
rotor is designed to be safe at 100 per 
cent excess speed. 

The control equipment was built by 
Allen West & Co., Ltd., Brighton, Eng. 
land. It consists of one of their LA3B 
liquid controllers of the moving elec, 
trode type, and oil-immersed stator re- 
versing switch and hand-operated lever 
gear. It is of the inclosed flameproof 
type and has a capacity of 2,200 hp. 
minutes every quarter hour, with a 
continuous dissipating capacity of 156 
kp., which would enable a creeping 
speed to be obtained continuously 
against 30 per cent full load torque 
for rope inspection purposes. 

The primary switch pillar was fur- 
nished by Ferguson, Pailin, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, and is described as 
a type “B3” drawout, floor-mounting, 
flameproof, mining-type switch pillar. 





Mold Fine Coal Into Tubes 
With Rough Edges 


After four years of investigation and 
development the McMyler-Interstate 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has developed 
processes and equipment to convert coal 
screenings and coke breeze into a fuel 
that can be manufactured and sold at a 
lower price than domestic coal. The 
new fuel is clean to handle, nearly 
smokeless, of quick ignition and long 
burning qualities. Its combustion is 
said to produce a maximum of heat, as 
it burns completely to a fine ash with- 
out clinker. 

“Tubocol,” as the new fuel will be 
known, will be produced in the locality 
where it is to be used, by local firms 
utilizing processes and equipment the 
patents for which are held by the P. E. 
Welton Engineering Co. The McMyler- 
Interstate Co., operating under equip- 
ment manufacturing and sales rights, 
will build this machinery in Bedford, a 
suburb of Cleveland. Plants will be 
equipped for a capacity of 14 to 5 or 
10 tons per hour, as may be desired. 

The process of manufacture of Tubo- 
col is similar to that of briquetting ex- 














Coal Pipes 


To allow flame to 
lick the centers of the 
briquets they are 
made short and tubu- 
lar. The ends also 
are. not molded be- 
cause the flame has.-a 
better opportunity to 
ignite rough edges. 
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cept that instead of being pressed into 
shape the fine material _after drying, 
pulverization and the addition of a spe- 
cial binder is put through a press or 
mill that forces it out in a tubular form, 
the extruded material being allowed to 
break off from its own weight. It is 
then baked for 30 minutes to one hour, 
which renders it strong, waterproof and 
clean to handle. 

A plant for the manufacture of this 
new fuel requires only three or four 
men for its operation and these need 
not be particularly skilled as the proc- 
ess throughout is practically automatic. 
The tubular form of the new fuel and 
its rough edges aid its combustion ma- 
terially. The binder is said also to aid 
in the combustibility of the fuel. 





Bureau of Mines Declares 
Shovels Permissible 


Formal approval No. 127 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, bearing the date of 
July 16, 1926, has been issued to the 
Myers-Whaley Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., 
covering permissible equipment used on 
this firm’s Nos. 3 and 4 special sizes of 
shovel. This is almost the first ap- 
proval granted for the use of loading 
machines in gassy mines. 

The permissible equipment consists 
of a reel capable of holding 250 to 400 
ft. of duplex super-service cable, the 
driving motor, control box, headlight 
and the various connections. The reel 
is provided with contact housings at 
either end, and the lead wires are car- 
ried in flexible metal conduit to the 
control case. The motor is similar to 
the type that has long been used for 
driving a well-known cutting machine, 
It has a 30-hp. 1-hr. rating which is 
ample for the 15 to 20 hp. required con- 
tinuously for driving this machine. A 
triple roller chain transmits motion 
from the motor to the first shaft of the 
machine. 

The control box is a steel casting with 
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3-in. walls. It contains a two-pole, mul- 
tiple-fuse, drum switch, a steel grid re- 
sistance for starting and a non- 


reversing five-point drum controller. 


The controller drum is actuated from 
the platform of the operative by means 
of an oil control. 

A mine-locomotive type of headlight 
is employed, the super-service cord lead- 
ing to it being carried in flexible bronze 
tubing. In fact all wiring is inclosed in 
conduit of this kind and the entrances 
of such conductors to all cases or boxes 
are of approved construction. 





New Pot for Melting Easily 
Fusible Metals 


An addition has been made to the 
line of rapid-heating melting pots 
manufactured by Harold E. Trent, 259 
North Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The new pot has a capacity of 10 lb. 
and is suitable for melting babbitt, 
solder, lead and tin. It is adapted 
for 110 and 220 volts a.c., and can be 
connected to a lamp socket. It will be 
noticed that there is a new design of 

















Electrically Heated Melting Pot 


As the heating element can be connected 
to an ordinary light socket the melting pot 
can readily be installed. It is said that it 
is convenient and, being insulated,’ quite 
efficient also. 

















Control Box of Loader with Cover Removed 
All parts liable to cause sparking are inclosed and all conductors are carried in flex- 


ible bronze tubing to the control case. Control box is a steel cas 
Headlight receives its current through copper leads 


Controller drum has oil control. 
that are incased in flexible bronze tubing. 


ting with 2? in. walls. 
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protected plug contacts, whereby a 
standard plug can be used to obtain a 
three-heat’- combination. All pots are 
fitted with spouts ang two handles to 
facilitate pouring metal if so desired. 
The crucible is insulated, affording, it 
is claimed, high efficiencey. 





Recent Patents 





Mine Car; 1,579,269. Victor Wil- 
loughby, Ridgewood, N. J., assignor to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York City. April 6, 1926. Filed Jan. 
24, 1925; serial No. 4,516. 

Coal Washing Process and Plant; 
1,579,295. Antoine France, Liegé, 
Belgium. April 6, 1926. Filed Aug. 1, 
1924; serial No. 729,502. 

Means and Methods for Preventing 
Scale and Incrustation in Steam Boil- 
ers; 1,579,454. George S. Neeley, Wood 
River, lil. April 6, 1926. Filed Mar. 
12, 1925; serial No. 14,913. 

Mining-Machine Truck; 1,579,477. 
Cecil Parker Folmar, Birmingham, Ala., 
assignor to Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. April 6, 1926. Filed Oct. 
12, 1921; serial No. 507,335. 

Scraper; 1,579,475. Edward J. 
Doberstein, Blue Island, IIl., assignor to 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. April 
6, 1926. Filed March 17, 1923; serial 
No. 625,792. 

Loading Machine; 1,579,704. Harry 
L. Grow, Fairbanks, Alaska. April 6, 
1926. Filed Dec. 16, 1924; serial No. 
756,300. 

Flotation of Minerals; 1,579,722. 
Bernard M. McAtee, Miami, Ariz., 
assignor to The General Engineering 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. April 6, 
1926. Filed Mar. 31, 1921; serial No. 
457,306. 

Self-Contained Breathing Apparatus 
for Use in Noxious Gases; 1,579,919. 
Alexander B. Drager, Lubeck, Germany. 
April 6, 1926. Filed June 9, 1921; 
serial No. 476,238. 

Loading and Unloading Apparatus; 
1,580,556. Hans Enard, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to Heyl & Patterson, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. April 13. Filed Dec. 
14, 1922; serial No. 606,805. 

Coal Gathering and Loading Ma- 


chine; 1,583,665. Walter FE. Cox, 
Princeton, Ind. May 4, 1926.. Filed 
July 13, 1925; serial No. 43,245. 

Skip Hoist; 1,583,711. Charles M. 


Young, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
to Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. May 4, 
1926. Filed Sept. 8, 1925; serial No. 
54,854. 

Combined Cutting and Loading Ma- 
chine; 1,583,992. Edward O’Toole, 
Gary, W. Va. May 11, 1926. Filed Dec. 
13, 1924; serial No. 755,694. 

Apparatus for Separating Coal; 
1,584,017. Marvin W. Ditto, New York, 
N. Y. May 11, 1926. Filed June 2, 
1922; serial No. 565,381. 

Mining Machine; 1,585,041. Roderick 
MacEachen, Washington, D. C. May 
18, 1926. Filed Dec. 14, 1923; serial No. 
680,760. 

Automatic Reversing Device for Rope 
Hoists; 1,585,492. Wm. E. Hale, Fort 
Washington, Pa., assignor to the R. H. 
Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. May 
18, 1926. Filed Oct. 17, 1918; serial 
No. 258,613. Renewed Sept. 6, 1923. 














